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prinate regard of kindneſſeand dgetie . Euery one of theſe 
conſiderations , Syr gnoueme of right tooffer this my late 
buſoards M. Aſchams more unte gon, For well remem- 
bring how much all good learning ametli vnio you for do- 
fete therof os the Vninerſity of Cabridge, of which my ſayd 
late linſband was a meinber, hauc i chooſing you-theyr 
worthye' roumſellor acknowledged , aud how happelye you 
haze ſpet your tyme in ſuch Zadies C caricd the wſe theraf 
to the right end, to thegegd ſeruict of the Qucenes Mate- 
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to me and mine, & therefore do duely & aayly pray for you 
and yours : I could not finde any man for whoſe name th's 
book was more agreable for hope of pr atectio,mmore meet for 
ſubmiſſio to iudgemet , nor more due fer reſpect of worthi- 
| neſſe of your part and thankefulneſle of my huſ bandes and 
| mine : Good I truſt it ſhall do, as I am put in great hope by 
many very well learned that can well iudge therof . Meet 
therefore I compt it that ſuch good as my huſ bande was a. 
| ble to doe and leane to the common weale,gt ſhould be recei- 
| wed under your name, & that the world ſhould owe thakes 
| therof to you, to whom my huſband the author of it was for 
| good receaued of you , moſt autiefull bounden . And ſo be- 
| feeching you , to tale on youthe defence of this book , to 
| auaunce the good that may eome of it by your allowance 
| & furtherance to publike vſe and benefite,and to ac- 
F cept the thankefull recognition of me & my poore 
| children, truſting rhe continuance of your 
H | good memory of M. Aſcham and his, and 
dayly commending the proſperous eſtate 
, of you and youres to God whome you > 
ſerne and whoſe youare,Treſt y 
| to trouble you. 1 
| | | - ( , Your humbleMargaret 
Aſcham.. 
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Hen thegreate 
plague was at 
= Lodo, the yere 
11563 . the 
Quenes Maie- 
ty Queen Eli- 
„ (lbeth, lay at 
i her Caſtle of 
I <>. Windſor: wher 
SJ RW vpon,, the 10. 
day of Decem- 
N ber it fortuned 
— har in Sir al- 
Em. OY al am Cicells chã- 
1 — k ber hir highnes 
principal ecretary, there dined togither theſe perſona 
ges, M. ſecretary himſelfe,Syr William Peter, ſir J. Maſon 
D. Wotton, Richard Sackuille, Treaſurer of the Exchecker, 
Sir Walter Mildmay Chauncellor of the Exchecker M. 
Haddon Maſter of the Requeſtes, M. John Aſtely. Maſter 
of the Tewel houſe, M. Barnard Hampton, M. Nicaſius, & J. 
Of which number, the moſte part were of hir Maieſties 
moſt honorable priuy Counſell, and the reſt ſeruing hir 
in very good place. Iwas glad then and doe reioyce yet 
to remember, that my chance was ſo happy, to be there 
that day, in the company of ſo many wiſe and good mẽ 
together, as hardly then could haue bene picked out a- 
gayn, out of all England beſide. | 
M.Secretary hath this accuſtomed maner, though 
his head be neuer ſo full of moſt weighty affaires ofthe 
Realme, yet, at diner time he doth ſeeme to lay them 
alwayes aſide : and findeth euer fitte occaſion to talke 


pleaſauntly of other matters, but moſt gladly of ſome 


matter of learning: wherein, he will curtefly heare the 
B. i. mind 


n 
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minde of the meaneſt at his Table. 
Not long after our ſitting downe, I haue ſtraunge 
newes brought me, ſayth M. Secretary, this morning, 
that d:uerſe Scholers of Eaton, be runne away from 
the Schole, for feare of b ating , Whereupon, M. Se- 
ctetary tooke occaſion, to withe that ſome more dif- 
cretion were in many Scholemaſters, in vſing correcti- 
on, than commonly there is , Who many tymes, pu- 
niſhe rather, the weakenes of nature, then the fault of 
the Scholer . Whereby, many Scholers, that might elſe 
proue well, bee driuen to hate learning, before they 
knowe, what learning meaneth : and ſo are made wil- 
ling to forſake their booke, and be glad to be put to 
any other kinde ofliuing. 
M. Peter, as one ſomewhat ſeuere of nature ſaide 


M. Secreta- 
ry. 


M. Peter 
plainely, that the Rodde oncly, was the ſworde, that 
muſt keepe, the Schole in obedience, aud the Scholer in 
M. wotton. 829d order. M,Worton , a man milde of nature, wich 


ſoft voice, and fewe wordes, inclined to M. Secretaries 
Tudus lite- judgement, and ſayd, in mine opinion, the Scholehouſe 
rarum. AW : C 
ſhoul be in deede, as i: is called by name, the houſe of 
playe and pleaſure, and not of feare and bondage: and 
Plato. de as Ido remember, ſo faith Socrates in one place of Plato. 
Rep.7. And therefore, ifa Rodde carte the feare of a Sword , it 
isno maruaile,it thoſe that be fearefull ofnature,chuſe 
rather to forſake the Plate, then to ſtand alwayes with- 
in the feare of a Sworde in a fonde mans handling, 
M.Maſon. M. M ſſon, after his maner, was vety merie with both 
parties, pleaſauntly playing, both , with the ſhrewde 
touches of many courſt boyes, and with the ſmall diſ- 
M.Haddon, cretion of many leude Scholemaſters . M. Haddon 
was fullie of M. Peters opinion, and ſayd, that the beſt 
Scholemaſter of our time, was the greateſt beater , and 


named the berſon. Though quoth I, it was his good 


The Jus fortune, to ſend from his Schole, vnto the Vniuerſitye, 
thoꝛ of this 7 
booke, one of che belt Scholers in deede of all our tyme, yet 

wiſe men dothinke , that that came ſo to paſſe, rather, 


by the great rowardnes ofthe ſcholer, thẽ by the great 
beating 
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beating of the Maſter : and whether this be true or no, 
you your ſelfe are beſt witnes: Iſayd ſomewhat farder 
in the matter how, and why,yong children, were toner 
allured by loue, then dri en by beating, to attayne 
good learning: wherein Iwas the boulder to ſay my 
minde, Lecauſe M. Secretarye curteſly prouoked me 
thereunto: or elie, in ſuch a company, and namely in 
his preſence, my wonte is, to be more willing, to vic 
mine eares, hen to occupy my tonge. 

Sir Malter Mildmayc, M. A. cle, and the reſt, ſayed 
verie litle: onely Syr Mich. Sachitill, ſayd nothing at all. 
After dinner ſ went vp to read with the Queenes Maie- 
ſtie. We red then together in the Greke tonge, as Iwell 
remember, that noble O: ation of Demoſthenes agayaſt 3 
e/£/chines, for his falſe dealing in his Ambaſſage to king IE mT 4 
Philip of Macedonis. Syr F :ch.Sackuill .came vp ſone af Sir ae, 4 
ter: and finding me in hir Maieſties priuie chambei, he Sackuiles 
took me by the hand, & carying me to a window, ſayd, commumi⸗ 
M.eAſcham I would not for a good dea'e of money, the Tuther 
haue bene, this day, abſent from diner. Where, though of this 
I ſayd nothing, yet | gaue as 200d care,aud do conſider booke. 
as well the taulke , that paſſed, as any one did there, 

M. Secretary ſayd very wiſcly,and moſt truely, that ma- 
ny yong wittes be driuen to hate learning, before they 
know what learninge is. Ican bee good w itnes to this 
my ſelfe : For a fond Scholemaſter , before I was fullye 
fourtene yeare olde, draue me ſo, with feare of beating, 
from all loue of learninge, as nowe, when Iknow, what 
difference it is to haue learninge, and to haue litle, or 
none at all, Ifeelę it wy greateſt griefe, and finde it my 
greateſt hurte, that euer came to me, that it was my ſo 
ill chaunce, to light vpon ſo lewde a Scholemaſter. But 
ſeing it is but in vaine, to lament thinges paſt, and alſo 
wiſedome to looke to thinges to come, ſurely, God wil 
linge, if God lend me life, Iwill make this my miſhap, 
ſome occaſion of good hap, to litle Robert Sactuill my 
fonnes ſonne. For whofe bringing vp, Iwould gladlye, 
it it ſo pleaſe you, vſe ſpeciallye your good aduiſe . I 
B. ii. heare 


The chieke 
poyntes of 
this booke. 
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heare ſaye, you haue a ſonne, much of his age: we will 
deale thus togither. Point you out a Scholemaſter, who 
by your order, ſhall teach my ſonne and youres, and 
for all the reſt, I will prouid, yea though they three doe 
coſt me a couple of hundred pounds by yeare: and be- 
ſide, you ſhall finde me as faſt a Frend to you and yours 
as perchance any you haue. Which promiſe, the wor- 
thie Ientleman ſurelye kept with me, vntill his dying 


aye. 
"We had then farther talke cogither , of bringing vp 

of children: of the nature, of quicke , and hard wittes: 
of the right choyſe of a good witte ; of feare, and loue 
in teaching children. We paſſed from children and 
came to young men, namely Ientlemen: we taulked of 
their to much liberty, to liue as they luſt: of their let- 
ting looſe to ſoon, to ouermuch experience ofill, con- 
trary to the good order of many good olde common 
wealthes of the Perſians and Greekes: of witgathered, 
and good fortune gotten, by ſome, onely by experi- 
ence, without learning. And laſtly, he required of me 
very earneſtly, to ſhewe , what I thought of the com- 
mon goinge of Engliſhe men into Italie · But, ſayth he, 
becauſe this place, and this tyme, will not ſuffer ſo long 
talke, as theſe good matters require, therefore I pray 
you, at my requeſt, and at your leyſure , put in ſome or- 
der of writing, the chiefe poyntes of this our taulke, 
concerning, rhe right order of teachinge, and honeſtye 
of liuing, for the good bringing vp of children & yong 
men . And ſurelye, beſide contentinge me, you ſhall 
both pleaſe,and profit very many others. I made ſome 
excuſe by lacke of habilitie , and weakenes of bodie: 
well, ſayth he,Tam not now tolearne,what you can do- 
Our deare frende, good M. Goodrickę, w hoſe iudgement 
I could well beleeue, did once for all, ſatiſſie me fullie 
therein. Agayne, I heard you ſay, not long agoe, that 
you may thanke Syr John Cheke,for all the learuinge you 
haue: And I know very well my ſelfe, that you did teach 
the Queene. And therfore ſeing God did ſo bleſſe you, 
to 
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to make you the Scholer of the beſt Maſter and alſo the 


Scholemaſter of the beſt Scholer, that euer were in our 
time, ſurely, you ſhould plcaſe God, benefite your 


countrie, & honeſt your owne name, if you would take 
the paynes , to impart to others, what you learned of 


ſuch a Maſter, and how you taught ſuch a ſcholer. And 


in vttering the ſtuffe ye receiued of the one, in decla- 


ring the order ye tooke with the other, ye ſhall neuer 


lacke, neither matter nor manner, what to write, nor 
how to write in this kind of Argument. 

beginning ſome further excuſe, ſodenly was cal- 

led to come to the Queene. The night folowing, I ſlept 
litle, my head was ſo full of this our former talke, and 
I fo mindefull, ſomewhat to ſatiſfy the honeſt requeſt of 
ſo deare a frende. Ithought to prepare ſome licle trea- 
tiſe for a Newyeares gitt that Chriſtmas : But, as it chã- 
ceth to buſye builders , ſo, in building this my poore 
Scholehouſe(the rather becauſe the forme of it is ſome 
what new, and difteryng from others) the worke roſe 
dayly higher and wider, than I thought it would at the 
beginning. 

And though it appeare now, and be in very deede, 
but a {mall cofage, poore for the ſtuffe, & rude for the 
w orkemanſhip, yet in going forward, I found the fight 
ſo good, as I was lothe to geue it ouer, but the making 
ſo coltly outreaching my hability , as many times I 
wiſhed, that ſome one of thoſe three, my deare frendes, 
with full purſes, Syr Tho. Smyth, M. Haddon, or M. Mat- 


Smith, 
ſon, had had the doing ofir, Yet, neuertheleſſe, I my M. Je 


{clte ſpending gladly that iitle, that I gatte at home by 


Vati ö. 


good Syr John Cheke, and that that I borrowed abroade 51 Chet 
of my frend Sturmius, beſide ſomewhat that was left me Sturm, © 
in Reueri.on by my olde Maſters, Plato, eAritotle, and Plato. 


(icero,Thaueatlaſt patched it vp, as I could, and as you 
ſce. If the matter be meane, and meanely handlcd , I 
pray you beare, both with me, and it : for neuer worke 
went yp in worſe wether, with more lettes and ſtoppes 
B. iii. ; than 


Ariſtotle, 
Cicero. 
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then this poore Scholehouſe of mine, Weſtminſter Hall 
can beare ſome witrefle , beſide much weakenes of bo- 
dic, but more trouble of minde, by ſome ſuch ſores, as 
greue me to touch them my ſelte, and therefore I pur- 
poſe not to open them to others: And in middes of 
outward iniuries, and inward cares, to eucreaſe them 
withall good Syr Rich, Sachęuille dieth, that worthy Ic u- 
tleman: That earneſt fauorer and furtherer of Gods 
true Religion; That faythfullScruitor to his Prince and 
Countrey: A louer of learning, & all learned men- Wiſe 
in all doinges: Curteous to all perſons: ſnewing ſpite to 
none : doing good to many: and as Iwell found, tome 
ſo faſt a frend, as I neuer loſt the like before . When he 
was gone, my hart was dead. There was no: one, that 
woare a black gowne for him, who caricd a heuier hart 
for him, then I. When he was gone, I caſt this booke 
away. Icould not looke vpon it, but with weping eyes, 
in remembring him, who was the onely ſetter on, to do 
it, and would haue bene, not onely a glad commender 
of it, but alſo a ſure and certayne comfort, to me and 


mine, for it. Almoſt two ycares togither, this booke 


lay ſcattered, and neglected, and had bene quite giuen 
ouer of me, if the goodues of one had not geuen me 
ſome life and ſpirite agayne, God the mouer of good- 
neſſe, proſper alwayes him & his, as he hath many times 
comforted me and mine, and I truſt to God {hall com- 
fort more and more. Of whom, moſt iuſtlie I may ſay 


and very oft,and alwaies gladly,I am wont to ſay , that 


ſweete verſe of Sophocles, ſpoken by Oedipus to worthie 
T heſeus. | 


xv, . x, Cid oe, x UA] Spore. 


This hope hath helped me to end this book: which, if 
he allowe, I ſha!l thinke my labors well employed, and 
Mall not much eſteme the miſliking of any others. And 
Itruſt, he ſhall thinke the better of it, becauſe he ſhall 


nde the belt part thereof, to come out of his Schole, 


whom 


nat A nd: 


by « 
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whom he, of all men loved and liked beſt, 

Yetſome men frendly enough of nature, but of ſmall 
iudgement in learninge , dor thinke, [ take to much 
paines, and ſpend to much time, in ſerting forth theſe 
childrens affayres But thoſe good men were neuer 


lato.in 
brought vp in Socrates Schol, who ſaith plainly, that no initio Thea» 


man gocth about a more godlie purpoſe, then he that gi. 
is mindfull of the good bringing vp, both of his owne 8 cap £77, 


2nd other mens children. Tg OTOL 


Therfore, Itruſt, good and wiſe men, will thinke well 8975pou 
of this my doing. And of other, that thinke otherwiſe, Ey9p2705 
I will thinke my Telfe „they are but men , to be pardoned ay cu 
for their folly, and pitied for their ignoraunce. galro , þ 

In writing this booke, I haue had earneſt reſpecte to Tepi * 
three ſpeciall pointes, troth of Religion, honeſtie in li- gag, . 
uing, right order in learning. In w hich three wales , 1 TGr doro, 
praie God, my poore children may diligently Walke: A rr 
tor whole fake, as nature moued, and reaſon required, dieler. 
and neceſſity alſo ſomewhat compelled, I was the wil- 
linger to take theſe paines. 

For ſeing at my death, l am not like to leaue them a- 
ny great ſtore ofliuing, therefore in my life time, I 
thought good to be queath vnto thẽ in this little book, 
as in my will and Teſtament, the right way to good 

learning: which if they followe, with the feare of God, 
they ſha! verie well come to ſufficiencie of lining, 

I with alſo, with all my hart, that yong M. Rob,Sacke- 
uilie, may rake that fruite of this lab or, that his worthie 
Graundfarher purpoſed he ſhould haue done: And if 
any other doe take, cither profite, or pleaſure hereby, 
they haue cauſe to thank M, Robert Sackenille, for whom 
ſpecially this my Scholemaſter was prouided. 

And one thing Iwould haue the Reader conſider in 
reading this booke, that becauſe, no Scholemaſter hath 
charge of any childe, before he enter into his Schole, 
therefore Ileauing all former care,of their good bring- 
ing vp, to wiſe and good Parentes ,as a matter noi be- 
B. iiii. lon- 
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longing tothe Scholemaiſter, I doe appointe this my 
Scholemaſter, than, and there to begin, where his office 
and charge beginneth. Which charge laſteth not long, 
but vntill the Scholer be made hable to goe to the Vni- 
uerſity, to proceed in Logicke, Rhetorick & other kinds 
of learning. 
Let if my Scholemaſter, for loue he beareth to his 
Scholer, ſhall teach him ſomwhat for his furtheraunce, © 
and better iudgement in learninge, that may ſerue f 
him ſeuen yeare after in the Vniuerſitie, he 
doth his ſcholer no more wrong, nor de- 
ſerueth no worſe name thereby than 
he doth in London, who ſelling 
ſilke or cloth vnto his fred, 
doth geue him better 
meaſure, thẽ either 
his promiſe or 
bargayne 
was. 
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9 Fter the Childe hath 


learned perfecly the eight 
> N partes of ſpeach, let him 
5 } then learne the right iop⸗ 
7 ning together of ſubſtan⸗ 
tines with adiectiues, the 
N. — nowne with the verbe, the 
8 —5 relatiue with the antece- 
dent ndin learning kar⸗ 
RR, 2, ther his Syntaxis, ; my 
N N aduice, he ſhall not vſe the 
2 8 A common onder in cammẽ 
* holes, fo2 making of La⸗ 
tines: & the childe commonly learneth, firſt, an enell 


choyce of woꝛds, (and right choice of woꝛds, ſayeth Czſar, 2 9 


is the foundation of*cloguence ) then, a wꝛong placing of 
woꝛds: and laſtly, an euil framing of the ſentence , with a 
peruerſc iudgement, both of woꝛds and ſentences. Theſe 
faultes, taking once rote in youth , be neuer, oz hardly, 
pluckt away in age. Moꝛeouer, there is no one thing, that 2 


hath moꝛe, either dulled the wittes, oꝛ taken away the will — 
of childꝛen from learning, then the care they haue, to ſatil⸗ Ciiidzen- 


fie their maſtera, in making of Latines. 

Foz the ſcholer, is tommonlp beate fo2 the making, whẽ 
the Maſter were moꝛe wozthy to be beat fo2 the mending, 
92 rather marring ofthe ſame: The Maſter many times, 
being as ignoꝛant as the childe, what to ſay pzoperly, and 
fitly tothe matter. 

Two ſcholemaſters haue ſet foꝛth in Pꝛint, either of 


them a boke, ot ſuch kinde ol latines, Horman and Whit. Herman. 


tington. 


A childe hal learn of the better or them, that which an 


other day if he be wiſe, and come ta iudgement, he muſt be 
fayn to vnlearn agapn. 
There is a wap touched in the firſt boke of Cicero, De 


Oratore, which wiſely bzought into ſcholes, truely taught, 


C.. and 


= — — —— — - 


The oꝛder 
0. t aͤching. 


7 be firſt booke teaching 
and coſtantly bſed, would not onely take wholp away this 
butcherly feare in making of Latins, but would alſd, with 
eaſe and pleaſure, and in ſhozt tyme as J know by god ex⸗ 
perience, woꝛk a true choyce and placing of woꝛde, a right 
o2derpng of ſentences,an eaſy vnderſtanding of the tonge, 
a readines fo ſpeake, a facility to waight,a true iudgement 
both of hys owne and other mens ns what tongue 
ſoeuer he doth vſle. 

The way is this. After the thꝛer Concozdances lear⸗ 
ned, as J touched befoze, let the Paiſter read vnto him the 
Epiſtles of Cicero gathered together, and choſen out by 
Sturmius, fo? the capacitie of childꝛen. 

Firlt, let hym teach the Childe, cherefully and plapnly 
the cauſe, and matter of the let ter:then , let him conſtrue 


it into Engliſh, ſooft,as the childe may eaſely carry away 


the vnderſtãding of it: Laſtly parſe it oucr perfealy. This 
done thus, let the childe,by and by, both conſtrue and parſe 


it duer agayne:ſo, that it may appeare, that y childe doub⸗ 
teth in nothing, that hys maiſter taught him befo2c. after 


this, the childe muſt take a paper booke , ⁊ ſitting in ſome 
place, where no man ſhall pꝛompe hym, by hymſelt.let him 


Two paper tranſlate into Engliſhe hys foꝛmer leſſon. Then ſhewing 


Bots. 


Chiltzen 
learn bp 
pzayle, 


if to hys maſter, let y maiſter take frõ him the lattin bok, 
and pauſing an houre, at the leaſt, then let the childe tran⸗ 


ſlate hys own Engliſh into lattin agayne, in an other pas: 


per booke, When the childe bꝛyngeth it, turned into latin 
the Maiſter muſt compare it with Tallics booke , and lay, 
them both together: and where the childe doth well,eyther 
in choſing, oz true places of Tullics woꝛdes, let the maſter 
pꝛaiſe him, and ſap, here you do wel. Foꝛ 4 aſſure vou, there 
is no ſuch whetſtone, to ſharp? a god witte and encourage 
a will to learning, as is pꝛapſe. 

But if the Childe mille, epther in foꝛgettyng a woꝛd oz 
in Chaunging a good with a woꝛſe, oꝛ miſoꝛderyng the ſẽ⸗ 
fence,J would not haue the maiſter eyther frown,o2 chide 
with him. if the childe haue done his diligence, and vſed no 

; trewandſhip 
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frewandſhip therin. Foꝛ J know by god experience, that — 


aà child ſhal take moze p2ofit of two faults gently warned 
"of, then offoure things rightly hit. Foz then the Paſter 
ſhall haue god occaſion to ſay vnto him, N. Tully would 
haue vſed ſuch a woꝛd, not this: Tully would haue placed 
this woꝛd here, not there: would haue vſed this caſe , this 
number, this perſon, this degree, this gender, he wold haue 
vſed this mode, this tenſe, this ſimple, rather then this 
compound: this adnerb here, not there: he would haue en⸗ 
ded the ſenfence with this verb, not with that nowne oz 
participle. c. 

In theſe few lines, J hane w2apped vp, the molt tedi⸗ 


dus part of grammer: and alſo the ground almoſt of al the 


Rules, that are ſo buſily taught by the Paſter , and ſo 
hardly learned by the Scholler, in all common Scholes, 
which after this ſoꝛt, the maſter ſhall teach without all er⸗ 
roz, and the ſcholler ſhall learne without great payne : the 


. maſter being led by ſo ſure a guyd, and the ſcholler being 


bꝛought into ſo plapn, and eaſie a wap. And therfoꝛe, we 
doe not contemne Rules, but we gladly teach Rules: and 
teach them moꝛe playnty,ſenſibly, and oꝛderlp, then they 
be commonly taught in common ſcholes. Foz , when the 
Maſter ſhall compare Tullies boke with the ſchollers trã⸗ 
dation, let the Maſter at firſt, lead and teach his Scho⸗ 
ler, to iopne the Rules of his Grammer bake, with the 
examples of his pꝛeſent leſſon, vntil the Scholler, by him⸗ 
ſelfe, be able to fetch out of his Grammer, euerp Rule, 
fo2 euerꝝ example: So as the Grammer boke be euer in 


the Scholers hand, and alſo vſed of him, as a Dicttonary, 
fo every pꝛeſent vſe, This is a liuely, and perfect way ol 
teaching of Rules; where the common way, vſed in com⸗ 


mon Scholes, to read the Grammer alone by it ſelte, is te⸗ 
dious foꝛ the Baſter , hard foz the Scholer , colde and vn⸗ 
comfoztable foz them both. 

Left your Scholer be neyerafraydtoaſke you any dout, 


hut vlevilcrtly the beft _— pe can, to incourage 
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G. Budæus. 
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bim to theſame: leaſt,his ouer much fearing of you, dꝛiue 
him to ſeke ſome miſo2derlyc ſhifte: As to ſeeke to bg 
helped by ſome other boke, oz to be pꝛompted by ſome 0- 
ther Scholler, andſo goe about to beguile you much , and 
him ſelfe moze, 

With this wap, of god vnderſtanding the matter, plain 
conſtruyng, diligent parſing, dayly tran ſlating, chearfull 
admoniſhing, and hedful amending of faults, neuer lea⸗ 
ning behind iuſt pꝛayſe foꝛ well doing, J would haue the 
ſcholler bꝛought vp withall, till he had red and tranſlated 
ouer the firſt boke of Epiſtles choſen out by Srurmius, 


with a god pete of a Comedy of Terence alſo, 


All this while, by mine aduice, the child ſhall vſe fo 
ſpeak nolatine ; Foz as Cicero ſaythin like matter, with 
like woꝛds, Lognendo,mmalc loqui diſcunt. And that excellent 
learned man, G. Budæus, in his Greke Commentaries, 
ſoze complayneth , that when he began to learn the Latin 
tongue, vſe of ſpeaking latin at the table, and cls where, vn 
aduiſedly, did bꝛing him to ſuch an euill chopſe of woꝛds, 
to ſuch a croked framing ol ſentences, that no one thing did 
hurt oz hinder him moꝛe, al the dapes of his life afte rward, 
both foz readines in ſpeaking, and alſo god iudgement in 
w2yting. 

Jn very ded, if childꝛẽ were bꝛought vp in ſuch a houſe, 
oꝛ ſuch a ſchole, where the latin tongue were pꝛoperly and 


perfealy ſpoken, as Tib, and Ca, Gracci were bzonght - 


vp, in their mother Cornelias houſe, ſurely, then the day- 
Ip vſe of ſpeaking, were the beſt and redyeft way, to learn 
the latin tongue. But now,commoniy, in the beſt ſcholes 
in England, foꝛ woꝛdes, right choice is ſmally regarded, 
true p2operty wholy neglected „ confuſton is bought in, 
barbariouſnes is ſpꝛed vp ſo in young wits, as afterwards 
they be not only mard foꝛ ſpeaking, but alſo coꝛrupted in 
iudgement: as with much a do, oz neuer at all, they be 
bꝛought to right frame agayn, 


Pet all men couet to haue their childzen ſpeak Latin: 
and 
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and ſo J doe very carneffiyfo, Me both, haue one pur⸗ 

poſe: we agre in deſire, we wiſh one end: but we differ 

ſomwhat in oꝛder and wap, that leadeth rightly to that 

end. Other would haue them ſpeake at all aduentures: 

and, ſo they be ſpeaking, to ſpeake, the Maſter careth not, 

the Scholler knoweth not, what. This is, to ſeem, and not 

to be: except it be, to be bold without ſhame , raſh without 

ſkill, full of woꝛdes without wit. J wiſh to haue them 

ſpeake ſo, as it may well appeare, that the bzayn doth go- 

uern the tongue, and that reaſon leadeth fozth the talke. 

Socrates doctrine is true in Plato, and well marked, and Plato. 

truely vttered by Horace : Arte Poetica, that , where ſo 

euer knowledge doth accompany the wit, there belt vt- 

terance doth alwayes awayt vpon the tongue. Foꝛ, god vn Much wzy 

derſtanding mull firſt be bzedin the child, which being no ⸗ ting bꝛe⸗ 

riſhed with ſkill, and bſe of w2yting (as J will teach moze deth ready 

largely hereafter ) is the only wap to bꝛing him to iudge⸗ eabing. 

ment and readynes in ſpeaking, and that in farre ſhoꝛter N 

time (it he follow conſtantlythe trade ofthis litle leſlonꝰ) wg oe 

then he ſhall do, by commõ teaching ofthe common ſcholes 

in England. 1 
But to goe foꝛ ward, as pon perceine pour ſcholler to go 

better and better on away, firſt, with vnderſtanding his 

leſſon moꝛe quickly, with parſing moꝛe readelp, with tran- 

llating moze ſpeedely and perfectly then he was wont: af- 

ter, geue him longer leſſons fo tranſlate; and withal, begin 

to teach him, both in nownes and verbs, what is Propriũ, — — 

and what is Tranſlatum, what Synonyum, what D iuerſum, ozder in tea⸗ 

which be Contraria, and which be molt notable Phraſes, in ching. 

all his lecture, 


Horai. 


9 2 #5 


As: | 
Proprium, f R ex ſepultus eff 


magnifice. 


= it. | Tranſla- 
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Cum ilb principe, 
3 ſepulta eft && gloria 
E. falns Reipublice, 


1 Enſis, Gladins, 
Lanudare,Predicare. 


Tranſlatum. 


Synonima. 


Diuerſa. Calere, Exardeſcere, 


; Diligere, Amare, 
Inimicus, Hoſtis. 


{ eAcerbum & luctuoſum 
(ontraria. bellum, . 


I Dulcis & lata 
Pax. 
gr verba, 


Abycere obedientiam, 


Phra ſes, 


de third Pour ſcholer then, muſt haue the third paperbooke : in 
paper bke. the which, alter he hath done his double trãllation, let hym 
waitte, after this ſozt,foure of theſe fozenamed ſixe,.diligent⸗ 


ly marked out of every leſſon. 
{ 
Propria. | 
Tranſlata. 
Synonpma. 
Quetwer, Diner ſa. 
yg Contraria. 
3 Phraſes. 


Oꝛ els, thꝛee, oꝛ two, iftherebe no moe: and if there be 
none of theſe at al in ſome lecture,yet not omitte the o2der, 
but wiite theſe, 

Contraria nulla, & c. 3 | 


; Dinerſanulla, 
This 
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This diligent tranſlating , iopned with this he@defull 
marking in the fozeſayd Epiſtles , and afterward in ſoms | 
playn Oꝛation of Tully , as, pro lege Manil. pro eArchia 
Poeta , oꝛ in thoſe thꝛꝶ 2d C. ( 2. ſhall wozke ſuch a right 
choyce of woꝛdes, ſo ſtrẽ ight a framing of ſentences, ſuch a 
true iudgement, both to wꝛite ſkilfully, and ſpeake witte⸗ 
Ip, as wiſe men ſhall both pꝛapſe, and maruell at. 

Ik pour ſcholer do miſſe ſometimes, in marking rightly 
theſe foꝛſapd ſire thinges, chide not haſtely, foz that ſhall, | 
both dull his wit, and diſcourage his diligence:but moniſh — 
him cently; which ſhail make him, both willing to amend * beachung⸗ 
and glad to goe foꝛ ward in loue and hope of learning. 

J haue now wiſhed, twiſe oꝛ thziſe, this gentle nature 
to be in a ſcholemaſter. And that J haue done ſo, neither by 
chaunce, noʒ without ſome reaſon, J will now declare at x; anc. 
large, why in mine opinion, loue is fitter then feare, gen- 
tienes better then beating, to bꝛing vp a child rightly in Heart. 
learning. | 

Wraith the common vſe of teaching and beating in com⸗ * 
mon ſcholes of England, I will not greatly contend:which Comman 
if J did, it were but a ſmall gramaticall controuerſie, ney- Scholes. 
ther belonging to hereſie noꝛ treaſon, noꝛ greatly touching 
God noꝛ the Pꝛince: although in very derde, in the end, the 
god oꝛ il bꝛinging vp of childꝛen, doth as much ſerue to the 
god 92 ill ſeruice, of God, our Pꝛince, and our whole Coũ⸗ 
trep, as any one thing doth beſide. | | 

J doe gladly agree with al god Scholemaiſters in theſe 
points. To haue childꝛen bꝛought to god perfeanes in ler⸗ 
ning: to all honeſtp in manners: to haue all faults rightly 
amended.: to haue euerp vice ſeuerelp cozreced : but foz 
the oꝛder and way, that leadeth rightly to theſe ponts, we 
- Comwhat differ. Foꝛ commonly, many Scholemaſters, 
ſome, as J haue ſeene, mo, as J haue heard tell, be of ſo cro⸗ Sharpe 
kleid a nature, as, when they mete with a hard witted ſcho⸗ tern. 
ler, they rather bꝛeak him, then bow him: rather mar hun, 
then mende him. Foz, when the Scholemaſter is angry 
; C. iiij. with 
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with ſome other matter, then will he ſoneſtfall-fo beate 


his ſcholler: and though he him ſelfe ſhould be puniſhed foz 
his folly , pet muſk he beat ſome ſcholler foꝛ his pleaſure: 
though there be no cauſe foz him to do ſo, noꝛ pet fault in d 
ſcholler to deſerue ſo. Theſe yc will ſap, be fond ſcholema- 
ſters, and few they be, that be found to be ſuch . They be 
fond in deede, but ſurely ouer many ſuch be found every 
where. But this will J ſay , that euen the wiſeft of your 
great beaters, do as oft puniſh nature, as they doe co2rect. 
faulfes. Yea,many times, the better nature, is ſoꝛer pu⸗ 
niſhed: oz, if one by quickneſſe of wit, take his leſſon. 
readely : another by hardnes of wit, taketh it not ſo ſpees 
dely: the firſt is alwayes commended, the other is commo- 
Ip puniſhed: when a wiſe ſcholemaſter ſhould rather diſs 
creetly conũder the right diſpoſition of both their gatures, 
t not ſo much wey what either of them is able to do now, 
as what either of them is likely to doe hereafter , Foz this 
A know, not only by reading of boles in my ſtudp, but 
alſo by experience of life , abꝛoad in the wozld , that thoſe 


which be commonly the wiſeſt, the beſt learned, and belt 


men alſo, when they be old, were neuer commonly the 
quickeſt of wit, when they were young . The cauſes why. 


amongeſt other, which be many , that moue me thus ta 


thinke, be theſe few, which J will recken . Nutck wittes, 
commonly be apt to take,vnapt to keepe : ſone hote, and 
deſirous of this and that: as colde e ſwn wery of the ſame 
again: moze quick to enter ſperdelp, then able to pearcs 
far: ener; like our ſharp twles, whoſe edges be very ſone 
turned. Such wittes delight themſelues in eaſie and 
pleaſant ſtudies, and neuer pas fozward in high and hard 
Scpences. And therfoꝛe the quickeſt wittes commonly 
may pꝛoue the beſt Poets, but not the wiſeſt Oꝛatoꝛs:rea⸗ 
dy of tongue to ſpeake boldly, not dep of iundgement, either 
koꝛ god counſell o2 Mile waiting. Alſo, foꝛ manner and life, 
quick wits commonly, be, in deſire, newfangled ,-in pur⸗ 
poſe, vnconſtant, light to pꝛomiſe any thing, redy to fozget 
cuery 
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euerp thing: both benefife and iniury: and therby neither 
faſt to frend, noꝛ fearfull fo foe : inquiſitiue of euern trifle, 
not ſecret in greateſt affaires: bold with any perſon : buſy 
in eucry matter: ſothing ſuch as be pꝛeſent: nipping any 
that is abſent: of nature alſo,alwayes flattering their bet⸗ 
ers: enuping their equals: deſpyſing their inferyozs : and 
by quicknes of wit, very qiuck and ready, to like none ſo 
well as themſelues. 

Moꝛcouer commonly, men, very quick of wit, be al⸗ 
ſo, very light of conditions: and therby very ready of diſ⸗ 
poſition, to be car ped ouer quickly , by any light company, 
to any rpot and vnth2iftines whe they be poung:and ther⸗ 
foꝛe ſeldome, either honeſt of life , oꝛ rich in lyning , when 
they be old. Fo2 quick in wit, and light in manners, be, 
either ſeldome troubled, oꝛ very ſon wery in carrying a a 
very heauy purſe, Nuick wits alſo be, in moſt part of 
all their doinges, ouer quick,haſty,raſh, heddy, and b2aynz 
ſick. Theſe two laſt wozds , Headdy, and Bꝛaynſick, be 
fit and pꝛoper woꝛds, ryling naturally ofthe matter, and 
termed aptly by the condition, ofonermuch quickneſſe of 
wit. In youth alſo they be, ready ſcoffers , pꝛyuie mock- 
ers, and euer ouer light and mery , In age, ſone tefty , ve⸗ 
ry waſpiſh , andalwayes ouer miſerable : and pet few of 
them come to any great age, by reaſon of their miſoꝛdered 
life when they wear poung: but a great deal fewer of the, 
come to ſhew any great countenance , oꝛ beare any great 
authoꝛitie abzoad in the wozld , but either line obſcureip, 
men know not how. oꝛ dye obſcurely, men mark not whe, 
They be like trees, that ſhew fo2th fayze bloſſoms , + bꝛoad 


leaues in ſpꝛing time, but bz:ng out ſmall and not long la- 


ſting fruite in harueſt time: and that only ſuch as fall, and 
rotte,befoze they be ripe, and ſo, neuer oꝛ ſeldome, come to 
any god at all. Foz this you ſhall find moſt true by expe⸗ 
rience, that amongſt a number of quick wittes in youth, 
few be found, in the end either very foꝛtunate fo2 them- 
felues,0; * to ſerue the common wealth, but 

D.j. decay 
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decay and vanilb, men know not which wap:ercept a very 
few , to whom peraduenture bloud and happy parentage, 
map perchaunce purchaſe a long ſtanding vpon the ſtage. 
The which felicitie , becauſe it commeth by others pꝛocu⸗ 
ring, not by their own deſeruing, and ſtand by other mens 
ferte, and not by their own, what out ward bꝛag ſo euer is 
boꝛne by them, is in deede, ok it ſelle, and in wiſe mens eies 
ok no great eſtimation. 
Some ſcien Some wits, moderate inough by nature, be manp 
mens wirs. times mard, by ouer much ſkudie and ble of ſome ſciences, 
and marre namely , Muſick, Arithmetick, and Geometry. Theſe 
— man⸗ ſciences, as they ſharpen mens wittes ouermuch , ſo they 
change mens manners ouer ſoꝛe, if they be not moderatly 
mingled, t willy applyed fo ſome god vſe of life. Park all 
Pathematicall heads, which be only and wholy bent to 
Mathema⸗ thoſe ſcyences, how ſolitary they be them ſelues, how vnfit 
ticall heads. to liue with others, and how vnapt to ſerue in the wozlp. 
This is not only known now by common experience, but 
vttered long befoze by wiſe mens iudgemẽt and ſentence, 
Galen, Galene ſaith:ꝙuch Muſick marreth mens manners: and 
Plato. Plato hath a notable place of the ſame thing in his bokes, 
De Kep. well marked alſo, and excellently tranſlated by 
Tully himlelfe. Df this matter J w2ote once moze af large 
rr.yeares agoe, in my bote ofſhoting: now J thought but 
to touch it, to pꝛoue that ouermuch quicknes of wit, either 
geuen by nature, oꝛ ſharpned by ſtudp, doth not commonly 
baing foꝛth, either greateſt learning, beſt manners, oꝛ hap⸗ 
ppeſt life in the end. 
Hardwits Contrarywiſe, a wit in youth , that is not oner dull, 
wtcarning. heaup, knotty, and lumpiſh: but hard, rough, and though 
ſomewhat ffaffiſh, as Tully wiſheth . Otium quietum, non 
lenguidum: And, NV. gotium cum labore, non cum periculo. 
Such a witte ( J ſay) if it be at the firſt well handeled 
by the mother, and rightly ſmothed, and w2ought as if 
ſhould, not ouerthwartly , and againſt the wod, by the 
ſcholemaſter, both loꝛ learning, and whole courſe of — 
peu 
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pꝛoueth alwapes the beſt, In wod and fone, not the ſol⸗ 
teſt, but hardeſt, be alwayes apteſt foz poꝛtrature, both fap⸗ 
reſt foꝛ pleaſure, asd moſt durable foz pꝛofite. Yard wittes 
be hard to receaue, but ſure to kepe:painfull without wea⸗ 
rynes,he&dfull without wauering, conſtant without news 
fanglenes: bearing heauy things, though not lightly, yet 
willingly : entring hard things, though not eaſily, pet deep⸗ 
ly, and ſo tome to that perfecnes of learning in the end, 


that quick wits, ſem in hope, but do not in derde, oz els ve⸗ Hard wits 
ry ſeldome, euer attayn vnto . Allo, foz manners and life, i in an 


hard wits commonly, are hardly carped, either to deſire 
euer new thing, oz els to maruell at euer ſtrange thing. 
And therefoꝛe they be tarefull and diligent in their own 
matters, not curyous and buſie in other mens affaires:and 
ſo they become wiſe them ſelues, and alſo are counted ho⸗ 
neſt by others They be graue, ſtedfaſt, lent ot tongue, ſe⸗ 
cret of hart. Not haſty in making, but conſtant in keeping 
any pꝛomiſe. Not raſh in vttering, but wary in conſide- 
ring euery matter:and therby, not quick in ſpeaking, but 
dgpe of iudgement, whether they weite oꝛ gene counſell 
in all waighty affapꝛes. And theſe be the men, that become 
in the end, both moſt happy foꝛ them ſelues, and alwapes 
beſt cſtzmed abꝛoad in the woꝛld. 88 

J haue been longer in defcrybing the nature, the god 
o2 ill ſucteſſe, of the quick and hard wit, then perchance 
ſome will thinke, this place and matter doth require But 
my purpoſe was thereby, plainly to vfter what intury is 
offered to al learning, and to the common wealth alſo:firſt, 


by the fond father in choſing, but cheelly by the le wo ſchole⸗ The beſt 
maſter in beating and dꝛiuing away the beit natures from from 
learning. A child that is ſtill, ſlent, tonſtant and ſome⸗ ning too⸗ 

what hard of wit, is either neuer cholen by the father to ther luing. 


be made a ſcholer, oꝛ els; When he commeth to the fchole, 
be is ſmallyjregarved, litle loked vnto, he lacketh teaching. 
he lab eth incouraging, he lacketh alt things, only he ne- 
ver lacketh beating. nos any. woꝛde that may moue him 

th to 
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to hate learning, noꝛ dyd any deed that may dzine him krd 
learning, to any other kinde of liuing. 

And when this ſad natured, and hard witted childe, is 
bette from hys booke, and becommeth after eyther ſtudent 


binde of life. of the common law, oꝛ page in the Court, oz ſeruingman, 


o2 bound pꝛentice to a marchaunt, oꝛ to ſome handicraft,he 
pꝛoueth in the ende, wiſer, happier, and many times hone- 
ſter to, then many of theſe quick wittes do, by theyꝛ lear⸗ 
nynge. 

Learning is, both hyndzed, and iniuryd tw. by the ill 
chopce ot them, that ſend pong ſcholers to the vniuerſities, 
Ok whom mult needes come all our Diuines, Lawyeres, 
and Phiſitions. 

Theſe pong ſcholers be choſen commonlie, as poung ap⸗ 
ples be choſen by childꝛẽ, in a faire gardẽ about S. James 
tyde:a child will chouſe a ſweeting,becauſe it is pꝛeſentlie 
fayze and pleaſant, and refuſe a Runet, becauſe it is then 
greene, hard, and ſowze, when the one, if it be eaten, doth 
bꝛede, both woꝛmes and il humoꝛs: the other ik it ſtand his 
tyme, be oꝛdered and kept as it ſhould ,is holſom of it ſelf, 
and helpeth to the god diſgeſtion of other meates: Swer⸗ 
tinges will receiue woꝛmes, rott and dye on the tree, and 
3 oꝛ ſeldom come to the gathering koꝛ god and laſting 

oze. 

Foz very griefe ak hart, J will not applpe the ſimili⸗ 
tude:but hereby, is playne ſ&ne,how learning is robbed of 
her beſt wittes, ſirſt, by the great beating, and after by the 
ill choſing ol ſcholers, to goe to the vniuerſities. Tel hereot᷑ 
commeth partl v, that lewd and ſpightfull pꝛouerb, ſoun- 
ding to the great hurt ol learning, and ſhame of learned 
men,that,the greateſt Clerkes be not the wiſeſt men. 

And though J, in al this diſcourſe, ſeeme plainly to pꝛe⸗ 
fer hard and rough wittes, befoze quick and light wittes, 
both foꝛ learning and maners, yet am J not ignoꝛant that 
ſome quicknes of wit, is a ſingular gift of God, and ſo moſt 
rare among men, and namely ſuch a witte as — 8 

Khy⸗ 
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without lightnes, ſharp without bꝛitlenes, deſirous of god 
things without newfanglenes, diligent in painkull things 
without werpſomnes, and conſtant in god will to doe all 
things well, as J know was in Dy2 Ihon Cheeke, and is 
in ſome, that pet line, in whom all theſe fayze qualities of 
wit are fully met together. 

But it is notable and true, that Socrates ſaith in Pla Plato iu 
to, to his frend Criro , That that number of men is fews Critone. 
eſt, which far exceede either in god 02 ill, in wiſdome oz fol⸗ 
ly, but the meane bet wirt both, be the greateſt number: 
which he pꝛoueth true in diners other thinges. As in cry god 
Grephoundes, amongſt which few are found , erceeding 02 very ill 
great, oꝛ exceeding litle,erc&eding ſwift , oz exceeding flow: — 
And therfoꝛe, J ſpeaking of quick and hard wits, J meant ver. 
the common number ol quick and hard wittes, amongeſt 
the which, foꝛ the moſt part, the hard wit, pzoueth many 
times, the better learned. wiſer , and honeſter man: and 
therfoze,do J the moze lament , that ſuch wits commonly 
be either kept from learning, by fondfathers,02 beat from 
learning by lewd ſcholmaſters. 

And ſpeaking thus much of the wits of Childzen fo emen 
learning, the opoꝛtunitie sf the place, and godnes of the knowledge 
matter might require to haue here declared the moſt ſpe- ok a god colt 
ciall notes of a god wit foz learning in a child, after the wantedwe⸗ 
maner and cuſtome of a god hoꝛſeman, who is [kilfull, to inknolcdge 
know, and able to tell others, how by certayn ſure ſignes #3 god wit 
a man map chuſe a colte, that is like to pꝛoue another day, 
excellent foz the ſaddle, And it is pitie, that commonly, 
mo2e care is had, vea, and that amongſt very wiſe men, to IP good Ry= 
Ende out rather a cunning man foz their hoꝛſe, then a cun- der better re 
ning man fo2 their childꝛen. They ſay nay in woꝛd, but — — 
they do ſo in derde. Foz to the one, they will gladly geue a nager ole 
fipend of 200. Crobnes by the peare, + loth to offer to the 5 azſe well. 
other2 ſhillings . God, that fitteth in heauen laugheth = — 
their choice to ſnoꝛne, and rewardeth their liberalitie as it taught. 
ſhould: foz he ſuffereth them, to baue, tame, and well o2de- 
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red hoꝛſe, but wilde, and vnfoztunate childzen:and therfoze- 
in the end they finde moe pleaſure in their hozſe , then 
comtoꝛt in their childzen, 

Wut concerning the true nofes of the bet witfcs ,foz 
learning in a child, J will repo2T, not mine own opinion, 
but the very indgement of him, that was counted the beit 
teacher, and wyſeſt man, that learning maketh mentio of, 

Plato in . ànd that is Socrates in Plato, who expzeſſeth oꝛderly theſe 
De Rep. ſeuen playn notes, to choſe a god wit in a Childe foz lear⸗ 


ning. 
7 1. Edpuns. 
2. Myyſuav. 
3. $1Xoualys, 
Ttue notes 4. Smdxcyog. 
ek a god 5. Dineaz. 
Witte. 6. Zururixdg. 
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And becauſe J wꝛite Engliſh, and fo Engliſhmen , J 
will plainly declare in Engliſh, both what theſe woꝛdes of 
Plato mean, and how aptly they be lincked, and how ozver 
ly they follow one another, 


1, Ebpung. 


witte, Js he, that is apt by godnes of wif, and applyable by 
readynes ot will, to learning, hauing all other qualities of 

will, the minde and parts of the body, that muſt another dap 
The tong. ſerue learning:not frouvled,mangled æ halted, but ſound, 
whole, full, c able fo do their offfce: as, a tongue not ſtam⸗ 

The voice. Mering,o2 ouer hardly dꝛawing foꝛth woꝛds but plain, and 
ready to deliner the meaning of the mind:a voice, not ſoft, 

Jace. weak, piping, womanniſh, but audible, ſtrong, and man⸗ 
me like: acountenance,not weriſh,and crabbed, but fair, and 
* comely: a perſonage, not w2etched and defoꝛmed, but tall, 

and godly; fo; ſurely a comly countenance , with a godly 
ſfature, 
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ſtature, geueth credite to learning:  anthozify fo the per - 
ſon:otherwiſe commonly , either open contempt , oz pꝛiup 
piſfauoz doth hurt, oz hinder, both perſon and learning. 
And, euen as a faire fone requyꝛeth to be ſet in the fineft 
golde, with the beſt wozkmanſhip, oz els it loſeth much 
of the grace and pꝛice:euen ſo, excellency in learning, and 
namely Dininitte , iopned with a comly perſonage, is a 
marueplous Jewel in the wozld . And how can a comely 
body be better imploped, then ta ſerae the fayꝛeſt exerciſe 
of Gods greateſt gifte,and that is learning. But comonly, 
the fay2eſt bodies are beſfowed on the fouleſt purpoſes. J 
would if were not ſo and with examples herein J wil not 
medle: yet J wiſh, that thoſe ſhould both mind it, 4 medle 
with it, which haue moſt occaſion to loke to it, as god and 
wiſe fatgers ſhould do, + greateſt authoꝛitp to amend it, as 
god and wiſe maieſtrates ought to doe: And pet J wil not 
let openly ta lament py vnfoztunate caſe oflearnng herein. 

F02,ifa father haue four ſonnes, thꝛe fapze and wel fo2- 
med both minde x body, the fourth, wzetched,lame,and de⸗ 
fozmedzhis choice ſhalbe, to put the woꝛſt to learning, as 
one god inough to become a ſcholer. J haue ſpent the moſt 
part of my life in the Uniuerũtie, and therfoze J can beare 
god witnes, that many fathers commonly do thus: wherof 
J haue heard many wiſe, learned, and as god men as euer 
I knew, make great 4 off complaint. god hozfeman will 
choſe no ſuch colt, neither foꝛ his own, noz yet fo his mai⸗ 
ſters ſadle. And thus much of the firlt note. 


2. M. IH. 


God of memozy:a ſpeciall part of the firſt note tvgvy;, 
and a mere benefitofnature:yet it is ſo neceſſary fo2 lear⸗ 
ning: as Plato maketh it a ſeparate and perfect note of it 
ſelfe, and that ſo pꝛincipall a note, as without it, all other 
giftes of nature do ſmal ſeruice to learning. Afranius, that 
old Latin Poet, maketh Pemozy the mother of learning 
and wildome, ſaping thus; 
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Uſus me genuit, Mater peperit memoria,and though it be 
the mere gift of nature, yet is memozy well pꝛeſerued by 
vſe, and much increaſed by oꝛder, as our ſcholer muſt learn 
another day in the Uniuerſitie: but in a childe, a god me⸗ 
nio2p is well knowen, by thzce pꝛoperties: that is, if it be, 


foꝛth agapn. 
3. Pidcoualys. 


Geuen to loue learning: foꝛ though a child haue all the 
giftes of nature at wiſh, and perfection of memozy at wil, 
pet if he haue not a ſpeciall lone to learning, he ſhal neuer 
attapn to much learning. And therkoꝛe llocrates, onc of 
the nobleſt ſcholemaſters , that is in memo2y of learning, 
who taught Binges and Pꝛinces, as Halicarnaſſus wꝛi⸗ 
teth, and out of whoſe ſchole, as Tully ſaith, came foꝛth mo 


noble Captaines, mo wiſe Counſellers, then did out ol 


Epeius hozſe at Troy, This Iſocrates, J ſap, did cauſe to 
be wꝛitten at the entry of his ſchole, in golden letters, this 
golden ſentence , tav 3; Piopaby;,t-y mohouabig „which er⸗ 
tellently ſapd in Grek, is thus rudelp in Engliſh. It thou 
loue learning, thou ſhalt attayn to much learning. 


4. Sve; 


Is he, that hath a luſt to laboꝝ, and a will to ta: e paines; 
Foz if a child haue all the benefſts of nature, with perfecti- 
on of memoꝛp:ldue, like, t pꝛapſe learning neuer ſo much, 
vet if he be not of him ſelfe painfull „ he ſhall neuer attapn 
vnto it. And vet where lone is pꝛeſent, laboz is ſeldom ab⸗ 
ſent, and namely in ſtudy of learning, and matters ofthe 
minde: and therfoze did Iſocrates rightly iudge, that if his 
ſcholer were Haie, he caredfo2 nomoze, Ari ſtotle, va⸗ 
ring frõ Iſocrates, in pꝛiuate affaires oflife, but agreeing 
with Ilocrates in comms iudgement of learning, foz lone 
and laboꝛ in learning is oi tbe fame opinis,vttred in theſe 


woꝛds, in his Rethozike ad Theodecten. Libertykindlcth: 


lone; 


: 


ew 
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loue: Lone refuſeth no laboz,and laboz obtapneth whatſo⸗ 
euer it ſceketh , And pet neuertheles, godnes of nature 
map doe litle god: Pecrfecis of memozy map ſerue to ſmal 
vſc: All loue map be imploped in bayn: Any laboꝛ may be 
ſone graualed, if a man truſt alwayes to his own ſengular 
wit, and will not be glad ſomtimes to heare , take aduice, 
and learn of an other: And therfoze doth Socrates very nos 
tably adde the fifth note. 


5. Sie. 


He, that is glad to heare and learne of an other . Foz os 
ther wiſe, he ſhall ſtick with great troble, where he might 
goe caſcly foꝛward: # alſo tatch hardly a very title by his 
own toyle, when he might gather quickly a god deale, by 
another mans teaching. But now there be ſome, that haue 
great loue to learning, god luſt to laboz, be willing to 
learne ok others: pet, ether of a fond ſhamefaſtnes, oꝛ els 
ot a pꝛoud folly,they dare not, oz will not, goe to learne of 
another: And therfoꝛe doth Socrates wiſely adde the fixth 
note of a god wit in a child fo; learning, and that is 


6. ZyTYTING, 


Me, that is naturally bold to aſke any queſtion, deft 
rous to ſearch out any doubt, not aſhamed fo learn of the 
meaneſt, not afra pd to goe to the greateſt, vntil he be per⸗ 
fectly taught , and fully ſatiſſied. The ſeuenth, and laſt 
point is. 

7. DITA. 


He, that loueth to be pꝛaiſed foꝛ well doing, at his father 
oꝛ maſters hand. A child of this nature, wil earneſtly loue 
learning, gladly laboꝛ foꝛ learning, willingly learn of o⸗ 
ther, boldly aſke any doubt. And thus by Socrates iudge⸗ 
ment, a god father, and a wile ſcholemaſter, ſhould choſe a 
child to make a ſcholer of, that hath by nature, the foꝛeſayd 
perfea qualities, and comely r both of mind, and 

| . bodp: 
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body: hath mmemoꝛp, quick ts receaue, ſure tokepe,andrea- 


dz to delyuer: hath loue to learning: hath laſt to laboꝛ: hath 
deſire to learn of other: hath boldnes to aſke any queſtion; 
hath minde wholp bent, to win pꝛaiſe by wel doing. 

The two firlt points be ſpeciall benefits of nature, which 
neuertheles, be wel pꝛeſerued, and much increaſed by god 


oꝛder. But as foꝛ the ũue laſt, ioue, laboz, gladnes to learn 
ok others, boldnes to aſke doubts, and wil to win pꝛayſe, be 


won and maintapned by the only wiſdome and diſcretion 
of the ſcholemaſter. Which fiue points, whether a Schole- 
maſter ſhal wozk ſoner in a child, by fearfull beating, 0; 
curteous handling, vou that be wife, iudge. 


Pet ſome men, wile in deede, but in this matter, moꝛe 
by leueritp of nature, then any wildome at all, do laugh at 
vs, when we thus with and reaſon, that young childꝛen 


ould rather be allured to learning by gentlenes t laue, 


tben compelled to learning by beating and feare: They lay, 


aur reaſons ſerue only to bꝛed foꝛth talke, and palſe away 
time, but we neuer ſaw god ſchalemaſter do ſo, noꝛ neuer 
red of wiſe man that thought ſo. 

Yes foꝛſoth: as wiſe as they be, either in other mennes 
opinion, oꝛ in their own conceit: J will bꝛing the contrary 
iudgement ol him, who they themſelues ſhall confeſſe, was 
as wile as they are, 02 els they may be iuſtly thought to 
haue ſmall wit at all, that is Socrates, whoſe iudgement 
in Plato is plainly this in theſe woꝛds: Which , becauſe 
they be very notable, wil recite them in his own tongue: 
odd t lalib ute le ꝙ og x parfaveay : C. haf rio b H- 
og 2b Ei% Tgvou Wn o; do e v OW Ant ratcoraul : 
Au yn de, S vo tuircy udbyus : In Engliſh thus: No 
learning ought to be learned with bondage: Foz, bodely 
laboꝛs, w2ought by compulſion,hurt not the body: but any 


learning learned by cõpulſiõ, taryeth not long in d mind: 
 Andwhy? Foz, whatſoeuer the mind doth learn vnwil⸗ 
lingly with feare, the ſame it doth quickly fo2get without 


care, And leaſt pꝛoud wits,that loue not to be 9 
ut 
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but haue luſt to wzangle oꝛ trifle away troth, wil ſay, that 
Socrates meaneth not this of childꝛẽs teching, but of ſome 
other higher learning. Heare What Socra tes in the ſame 


place doth moze platnly ſap; wy ro Si: & Ag1se, reðg FAY 
$a; iy 70:5 jeu, & 7aKGOTAS TeEDE : that is to ſay , and 


therkoꝛe my deare frend,b2ing not vp your childꝛẽ in lear⸗ 
ning by compuiſion 4 keare, but by playing # pleaſure, And The right 


vou, that vo read Plato, as pe ſhould, do well percetue, that pong bf 


theſe be noqueſtions aſked by Socrates, as doubtes, but 
they be D2ntences, firlt , affirmed by Socrates , as mere 
truthes, and aiter geuen fozth by Socrates, as right rules, 
molt neceſſary to be marked, and fit fo be followed of all 
them that would haue childꝛen taught as they ſhould, And 
in this counſell, iudgement, and authoꝛitie of Socrates , J 
will repoſe my ſelfe, vntill J meete with a man of the con- 
trarp minde, whom J may iuſtly take to be wiſer, then J 
think Socrates was. Fond ſcholemaſters , nether can vn⸗ yo gen⸗ 
derſtand,no2 wil follow this god councell of Socrates, but; 2 Cur wo bee 
wiſe ryders in their office,can, x wil do both: which is the taught to 

only cauſe, that commonly p young gentleme of England, "cy _ 
goe ſo vawillingly to ſchole,4 run ſo faſt to the fable, Fo2 15 _ ud. : 
in very deede,fond ſcholemaſters,by keare, do beat into the, by common 
the hatred of learning: and wiſe ryders, by gentle allure- "rn _— 
ments, do bꝛeede vp in them the lone of ryding. They find 
feare ⁊ bondage in ſchwles, they fele liberty and ä — 
in ſtables: which cauſeth them, vtterly to abhoꝛre the one, 
and molt gladly to haũt the other. And J do not bwzite this 
that in exhoꝛting to the one, J would dillwade poung gen⸗ 
tlemẽ from the other: vea, J am ſoꝛv with al my hart, that 
they be geuen no moꝛe to ryding then they be. Foꝛ, of all Byding. 
out ward qualities, to ryde faire, is moſt comelp foꝛ him 
ſelfe, moſt neceſſary foꝛ his countrey: + the greater he is in 


blaud, the greater is his pꝛayſe, the moze he doth exctede all 


other therin; It was one of the thc excellent pꝛayſes a⸗ 


mongſt the noble gentlemen, the old Perſians, Alwaies to 


ſay truth, to ride fayze, and ſhote wel:and ſo it was engra⸗ 
E. ij. uen 
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uen vpon Daryus Tomb, as Strabo beareth witnes, 


Datius the king, lyeth buryed here: 
Who in ryding and ſhoting had neuer peere. 


But to our purpoſe: Young men, by any meanes, leeſing 
the loue of learning, when by time they come to their own 
rule, the cary commonly,fro the ſchole with them, a perpe⸗ 
tuall hatred of their maſter, and a contynuall contempt of 
lea rning . Ik ten Gentlemen be aſked, why they fo2get ſo 
ſone in Court, that which they were learning ſo long in 
ſchole: eight of thẽ, oꝛ let me be blamed, will lay the fault 
on their ill handling by their ſcholemalkers. 

Cuſpinian doth repoꝛt, that that noble Empero2 Maxi- 
milian, would lament very oft his miſfoꝛtune herein. 

Pet ſome will ſap, that childꝛen of nature loue paſtime 
and millike learning:becauſe in their kind, the one is eaſie 
and pleſant, the other hard æ werpſome: which is an opini⸗ 
on not ſo true as ſome men wen. Foꝛ, the matter lyeth 
not ſo much in the diſpoſition of them that be young, as in 
the oꝛder and maner of bꝛinging vp, by them that be olde, 
noꝛ yet in the difference of learning and paſtime, Foꝛ, beat 
a child if he daunce not wel, & cheriſh him though he learne 
not wel, ye ſhal haue him vnwilling to goe to daunce, and 
glad to goe to his boke, Knock him alwayes whe he dꝛaw⸗ 
eth his ſhaft ill, and fauo2 him agayn though he fault at his 
boke:yeſhall haue him very loth to be in the field, and ve⸗ 
ry willing to be in the ſchole. Yea,Jſay moze, and not of 
my ſelfe, but by the iudgement of thoſe, from whom few 
wiſe men wil gladly diſſent, that if euer the nature of man 
be geuen to any time moꝛe then other, to receiue godnes, 
it ts in innocency of young veares, befoze that experience 
of euill haue taken rote in him. Foz, the pure clean wit of 
aſwete young babe, is like the neweſt war, moſtable to 
receiue the beſt and fapꝛeſt pzinting:andlikta new bꝛight 
filuer diſh neuer occupyed, to receaue and kerp clean, , any 
god thing that is put into it. q 4 

n 
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And thus, will in childꝛen, wiſely wꝛought will 
withall, may eaſely be wonne to be very well 

willing fo learn. And wit in Childꝛen by na- | witfe 
ture,namely memoꝛp, the onely key and keeper of all lear⸗ 
ning ts readyelt to receaue, and ſureſt to kœpe any maner 
of thing, that is learned in youth, This le wd, and learned, 
by common experpence, know to be moſt true. Fo2 we 
remember nothing ſo well when we be olde , as thoſe 
thinges which we learned when we were young : And 
this is not ſtrange, but common in all natures woꝛks. E⸗ 
uery man ſceth (as J ſayd befoꝛe) new war is beſt foꝛ pꝛin⸗ 
ting: new clay fitteſt foꝛ woꝛking: new ſhoꝛne wol apteſt 
foꝛʒ ſon and ſureſt dying: new freſh fleſh fo2 god and dura⸗ 
ble ſalting. And this ſtmilitude is not rude , noꝛ bozrowed 
of the Larder houſe, but out of his ſcholehouſe, of whom, ß 
wyſeſt of England ned not be aſhamed to learn Young 


in Chüdzen 


Vong peres 
apteſt foz 
learning. 


grafts grow not only ſoneſt, but alſo fay2eſt, andbzing al⸗ 


waves fozth p beſt and ſwerteſt fruit: young whelps learn 
eaſely to cary : poung popiniapes learn quickly to ſpeake, 
And ſo to be ſhozk , if in all other things, though they lack 
reaſon, ſence , and life: the ſimilitude of youth is fitteſt to 
all godnes, ſurelp nature, in mankind, is molt benefictall, 
and effecttiall in this bchalfe, 

Therkoꝛe, i to the godnes of nature, be ioyned the wiſ⸗ 
dome of the teacher, in leading young wittes into a right 
and plapn wap of learning, ſurely childzen, kept vp in 
Gods feare, and gouerned by his grace, may molt eaſily be 
bꝛought wel to ſerue God x their countrep, both by vertue 
and wiſdome. 

But if wil and wit, by farther age, be once allured from 
innocencp, delighted in vayn lights, filled with foule talke, 
croked with wilfulnes,hardned with ſtubboꝛnnes, and let 
loſe to diſobodyence, ſurely it is hard with gentlenes, but 
vnpoſſible with ſeuere crueltp, to call thein back to god 
frame agayn, Foꝛ, where the one, perchance map bend it, 
the other ſhall ſarcly bzeak it: and ſo in ſtead of ſome hope, 
C iy, lraite 


7 he firſt br0ke teaching 
leaue an afured deſperation, and ſhameles confempt of all 
. go3ncs,the farthclt point in all miſchiefe , as Xenophon 
dot: moik trucly,and moſt wittely marke. 

Therfoꝛe, to lone oꝛ to hate, to like 02 contemne, to ply 
this way oꝛ that wap, to god oꝛ to bad, ye ſhall haue as pe 
ble a child in his pouth. 

And one erample, whether loue o2 feare doth wozke 
moꝛe in a childe, foꝛ vertue and learning: J wil gladly re- 
po2t: which may be heard with ſome pleaſure , 4 followed 
with mo2e p2ofit , Befoꝛe J went into Germany, J came 
to Bꝛodegate in Leicei: erſhire, to take my leaue ot that no 
ble Lady lane Grey, to whom J was exca ding much be⸗ 
holding. Her Parents, the ZL uke and the Dutches with 
all the houſhold, Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, were 
hunting in the Parke: I found her in her chamber, rea⸗ 
ding Phædon Platonis in Grecke, and that with as much de⸗ 
lite, as ſome gentleman would read a mery tale in Bocaſe. 


After ſalutation and duety done, with ſome other talke, 1 
aſked her, why ſhe would loſe ſuch paſtime in the Parke. 


Smpling, ſhe anſwered me, J wille, all their ſpoꝛt in the fl 


Parke, is but a ſhadow to that pleaſure thet I find in Pla- 


to. Alas god folke , they neuer felt what true pleaſure N 
meant. And how came you, Padame quoth J, to this deepe | 


knowledge ofplcaſure, æ what did che&fly allure you fo it, 


ſceing not many women, but very few men haue attayned 4 
thereunto, J will tell you quoth ſhe , and tell you aftruth, 7 


which perchance ye will maruell at. One of the greateſt 


benefits that euer Godgaue me, is, that he ſent me ſo ſharp Þ! 


and ſeuere parents, and ſo gentle a ſcholemaſfer, Foz we 
Jaminp2eſence, either of Father oz Mother, whether 1 


ſpeake. keep filence,ſit,ſtand,o2 goe, eate, dꝛink, be mery,o2 7: 
ſad, be ſowing, playing, dauncing, oꝛ doing any thiug els, 1 
muſk doe it, as it were, in ſuch weight, meaſure, x number, 
euen ſo perfealy, as God made the wozld, oꝛ els J am ſo 
ſharply taunted, ſo cruelly thzeatned, yea pꝛeſentlp ſome⸗ 
times, with pinches,nippes,and 2 andother 1 1 
whic 


e 
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which J will not name fo2 the honoꝛ J beare the , fo with⸗ 
out meaſure mifo2dered, that J think my ſelfe in hell, till 
time tome, that J muſf goe to M. Elmer, who teacheth me 
ſo gently,ſo pleaſantly , with ſuch faire alluremẽts to lear⸗ 
ning, that 4 thinke al the time nothing, whileſt Jam with 
him. And whe J am called from him, à fall on weeping, be⸗ 
cauſe, whatſoeuer J doe els, but learning, is full of greefe, 
trouble, feare, and whole miſiyking vnto me: And thus my 
—— bin ſo much my pleſure, + bꝛingeth dayly to me 
oꝛe pleaſure æ moꝛe, i in reſpect of if, all other pleaſures, 
bh — derde, be but triſles æ troubles vnto me. J remem⸗ 
ber this talke gladly, bath becauſe it is ſo woꝛthy vt memo⸗ 
ry, æ becaufe alſo it was the laſt talke that euer J had, and 
the laſt time that euer J ſaw that noble r woꝛthy Lady. 
J could be ouer long, both in ſhewing tuft cauſes , and 
in recyting true examples, why learning ſhould be taught 
rather by loue then feare. Ye that would ſe a perfect diſ⸗ 
courſe of it, let him read that learned treatiſe, whichmy 
frend Ioan. Sturmius wzote De initirutione Principrs „to 
the Duke of Cleues. 


The godly counſels of Salomon, and Ieſus the ſonne of Qui parcit 
Sirach, fo2 ſharp keeping in, and bꝛideling of pouth, are e | 


ment rather fo2 fatherly coꝛrection, then maſterlp beating, 
rather fo2 manners, then foꝛ learning, foꝛ other places the 
fa2 ſcholes: #02 God ſoꝛbid, but all euil touches, Wantönes. 
lying,picking,floth, will, ubboznnes, and diſobedience, 
ſhould be with ſharp chaſtiſement dayly cut awap. 
Thies diſcipline was wel knowen, and dpligen tly vſed, 
among the Grecians, and old Romanes, aàs doth appeare 
in Ariſtophones, l locrates, and Plato, and aͤlſo in the To#z 
medies of Plaurus-; where we ſe that childꝛen were vn⸗ 


der the rule ofthzee perſons, Preceptore, Peaagogo,Parente, 1.&chote= 
the Scholemaſter finghthimlearning with al gentlenes: n maſter. 

the Gouernoꝛ coꝛrected his maners with much ſharpnes: 2. Gouer⸗ 
the Father held the lerne ol his whole '6bedicnce 7 And z Father. 


ſo, he that vſed fo teach, did not commonly ole to beats, 
E. iiij. but 


The first broke teaching 


but remitted that ouer ta another mans charge. But what 
all we ſay,when now in our dayes, the Scholemaſter is 
vlod, both fo Precepror in learning, and Pedagogus in ma- 
ners. Durcly,J would he ſhould not confound their offices, 
but diſcreetly vie the duty of both, ſo that nether ill touches 
ould be left vnpuniſhed, no2 gentlenes in teaching any 


wile omitted. And he ſhall wel doe both, ik wiſely he doe 


appoynt diuerſtie of time, ſeparate place, foꝛ either pur⸗ 
poſe: vling alwapes ſuch diſcreet moderation, as the ſchole⸗ 
The ſchole houſe ſhould be counted a ſanctuary againſt feare:and very 
houſe, well learning, a common pardon foz ill doing, if the faulte 
ok it ſelfe be not ouer haynous, | 

And thus the childꝛen, kept vp in Gods feareand pꝛeſer⸗ 

ued by his grace, finding payn in all ill doing, e pleaſure in 
well ſtudying, ſhould eaſely be bzought to honeſty of life, x 
perfectnes of learning, the only marke, that god and wiſe 
fathers doe with and laboz that their childzen ſhould moſt 
buſilp, and carefully ſhate at. 

There is another diſcommoditie, beſides cruelty in 
youth of ſcholemaſters, in beating away the loue of learning from 
England childꝛen, which hindzeth learning and vertue, c god bꝛing⸗ 
aro vp ing vp ofyouth,and namely young gentlemen, very much 
much liber⸗ in England. This fault is cteancontrary to the firſt, J wis 
ty. ted befoze to haue loue of learning bꝛed vp in childzen:; 4 

wiſh as much now, to haue young men bꝛought vp in god 
oꝛder ol liuing, æ in ſome moze ſeuere diſcipline, then com⸗ 
monly they be. We haue lack in England of ſuch god oꝛ⸗ 
Ped. der, as the old noble Perſians ſo carefully vſed: whole chil⸗ 
dꝛen, to the age of xxj. veare, were bꝛought vp in learning. 
and exerciſes ot laboz , and that in ſuch place, where they 
ſhould, neitheg ſe that was vncomely , noꝛ heare that was 
vnhoneſt. Pech poung gentleman was neuer fre, to goe 
where he would, and do what he liſt him ſell: but vnder the 
kepe,andby the countell of ſome graue gouernoꝛ, vntil he 
was ether marryed ; 3 02 called to beare ques office in. 
ceniman Wealth. | | 
And 
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And fc? the great obedience , that was vſed in olde time 
to fathers and gouerno2s. No ſonne, were he neuer ſo olde 
of peares, neuer ſo great of birth, though he were a kinges 
ſonne, might marry - but by his fathers and mothers con⸗ 
ſent, Cyrus the great, aiter he had conquered Babilon, 
and ſubdued rich king Crzſus , with wholg Aha Minor, 
comming friumphantly home, his Uncle Cyaxeris offered 
him his daughter to wife. Cyras thanked his Uncle, and 
p2ayſcd the mayd, but foꝛ maryage he anſwered him with 
theſz wiſe and ſ wert wozds , as they be vttered by Xeno- 
phon: Ne, 75 7 ce. , d, xo} r node, ygi dupe 
So,; e E , TW TH TOY TAT(H; (VO KO TIT 0g led rd 
0% ouvdiye Te. c. That is to ſay: Uncle Cyaxeris, I com⸗ 
mend the ſtock, J like the mapd, and J allow well the dow⸗ 
ry: but ( ſaith he) by the counſell and conſent of my father 
and mother, J wil determine farther of theſe matters. 

Strong Samſon alſo in Scripture, ſaw a mayd that li⸗ 
ked him, but he ſpake not to her, but went home to his Fa- 
ther and his mother, and deſired both father and mother to 
make the maryage foꝛ him. Doth this modeſty, doth this 
obedience that was in great king Cyrus, and ſtrong Sam- 
ſon, remayn in our young men at this day? no ſurely. oꝛ 
we liue not longer after them by time, then we liue farre 
different from them by god oꝛder. Our time is ſo far from 
that old diſcipline and obedience, as now, uot only young 
gentlemen , but euen very girles dare without all feare, 
though not without open ſhame, where they liſt, and how 
they liſt, marry themſelues in ſpite of father, mother, God 
god ozder, and all. The cauſe of this euill is, that youth is 
leaſt loked vnto, when they ſtand in molt need of god keep 
and regard. It auaileth not, to ſe them wel taught in pong 
peares, and after when they come to luſt c youthful daies, 
to gene them licence to liue as they liſt them ſelues, Fo2,if 
ve ſuffer the eye ofa young gentlemazonce to be intangled 
with vain ſightes, and the eare to be coꝛrupted with fond 
o2 filthy talke, the minde ſhall quickly fall ſick , and ſwne 

.i. vomit 
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vomet x call vp, all the wholeſome doctrine that he recea⸗ N 
ucd in childhode, though he were neuer ſo wel bzought vß 
befoze. And beyng once inglutted with vanitie , hee will 


ſtraight way loth all learning, and all good counſell to the 
lame. And the Parentes,foz all their great coſt and charge, 
reape onelp in the ende, the fruite ok griefc and care. 
This cuill, is not cemmon to pooze men, as God will 
haue it, but pꝛoper to rich and great mens childꝛen, as they 


taought rp. de ſerue it. In deed from ſeuen, to leuenteene, pong gentle⸗ 


— mt be found the fondeſt fathers in this behalte. And ik ſome 
thers. good father will ſeeke ſomo remedy herein, vet che mother 
(if the houſhold of our Lady) had rather, yea and will haue 
her ſonne cunning and bold, in makyng him to liue trimiy 
when he is voung, then by learning and trauell to be able 
to ſerue his Pꝛinice and his countrey, both wilely in peace, 
and ſtoutly in warre when he is olde. 15 
The fault is in your ſelues, ve noble mens ſonnes, and 
eng loneg kherloꝛe ve deſerue the greater blame, that commonly, the 
cometo meaner mens Childꝛen, come to be the wiſeſc cbunſelloꝛs, 
grcat au- and greateſt doers, in y waight ie affayzes ot this Realme, 
thoritie. And why?fo2 God will haue it fo of his pꝛouidence: vecaule Þ 
vou will haue it no other wiſe by your negligence. 5 
And God is a god God, z wiſeſt in all hys doynges, that 

will place vertue, ⁊ diſplace vice, in theſe kingdomes where 

Mobil tie he doth gouerne. Foz he knoweth that Nobilitte, wit gout 


without 


men commonlp be carefully enough bꝛought vp: But f. om 
ſeuenterne to ſeuen and twenty (the moſt dauͤgerous time 
of all mans life , and moſt flippery to ſtape weil in,) they 


haue commonly the reigne cf al licence in their o'r; hand, 
and ſpecially ſuch as do lyue in þ Court. And that winch is 


moſt to be marueiled at, commonlp, the wiſeſt and alſo beit 


vertue and wiſedome, is bloud in deede , but bloud truely, 


wiledome. without bones e linewes: + ſo of it ſelfe, without the other, 


very weake to beare the burthen of watghtie affay2es. 
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The greateſt ſhippe in deede commonly carycth the 


greateſt burthẽ, but vet alwaycs with the greateſt ieoper⸗ 
dye, 
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dye, not only ko: wy per — and gods committed vnto it, 

but euen fo the thip it ſelie, except it be gouerned with the 

greater wildome. | — —4 
But obilitie, gonerned by learning and wildome , is dome. 

in deed, mod like a faire ſhippe, ha uing tide, 

and wind at wil, vnderthe rule of aſt} Ii 

lu. Maker: when contrari wife, a ſhip , ca⸗ — 


ried, pea with the hieſt tive # greateſt wind, Nobilitiw:th Mo 


lacking af kilfoil mater, moi commonly, | f 
doth ether, anne it felie vpon lands, oꝛ bꝛeak | 
it ſelſe bon rocks. And enen ſo, how many (ont Wilc⸗ 


in bene, ether dꝛowned in vain pleaſure:, oꝛ ouerwhel⸗ dome. 

iedop ſtout wilfulnes, the hiſtoꝛies of England be able Jane rler 
do aA ourd ouer many examples vnto vs. Therefoꝛe , ve ſure, and 
great and noble mens childꝛen, if pe wil haue rightfully fout wu⸗ 
that pꝛaiſe, and catoy ſurely that place, which your fathers — --q 
haue, and elders had; and left vnta pon, ve mult keepe it, as nt mies to 
they gate it, and that is,by the only way, of vertue , wil, Nodittie, 
dome, and woꝛthines. | 

Fo2 wiſdome, and vertue , there be many faire exam 
ples in the court, foꝛ young gentlemen to rollo. But they 
be like faire marks in the fiel o, out ofa mans reach, to far 


of, to %oteat well. The beſt x woꝛthieſt men, in deede, be 


ſometimes ſcene, hut ſe dom talked withal: A pong gentle» 
rian maꝝ ſomtune knele to their perſon , but ſmal! Y dle 
their companp, koꝛ their better inſtrugion. 
Bit pong gentlemen are fain commonlp to do in che 
Court, as young A:chers do in the field:that is, take ſuch 
markes, as be me them, although they be neuer ſo foule to 
Cote at: I mean they be dꝛiuen to kep company with the Zu compa: 
woꝛſt: and what foꝛce ill company hath, to cozrupe god = murcth 
wits, the wiſeſt men know beſt. 0 
And not lilcompany onelp, but the ill opinion alſo of — 
the moſt part, doth much har m, and name ly of thole, which — — 
ſhould be wiſe in the true decyphꝛing, of the god diſpoſition woul of the 


of nature, ofcomlyn;sin Courtly maners, and all right alten 


F.y, doings pouth.. 


Jen. 1 Cy- 


i: Pæd. 


The grace 
in Ccurt. 


Grace ot 
Court. 


Cyr. 3. de. 
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Boldnes. 
pea in a good 


matter, not FL 
— be pꝛap⸗ yea in a good matter, is foꝛ it ſelf, greatly to be eſchewed. 
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Court. 
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dopnges of men. 0 
But errour and phantaſie , doe commonly occupye the | 
place oftroth and iudgement. 'Foz,if a yong gentleman, be 
demure and ſtille of nature, they ſay, he is ſimple, and lac⸗ 
keth witte: if he be baſhfull, and will ſoone bluſh, they cal N 
him a babiſh and ill bꝛought vp thing, when Xenophon 0 

2 


doth pꝛeciſely note in Cyrus, that his baſhfulnes in vouth, 
was the very true ſigne of hys vertue & ſtoutnes after : Ak 
he be innocent and ignoꝛaunt ol ill, they ſay he is rude, and 
hath no grace, ſo vngraciouſly do ſome graccleſſe men mi⸗ 
ſuſe the fayꝛe and godly woꝛd GRA c E. A 

But if ye would know, what grace they meane, go, and 
looke, and learne amongſt them, and ye ſhall ſee that it is, 
Firſt, to bluſh at nothing. And bluſhing in pouth, ſaith Ari 
ſtotle, is nothing els, but feare to do ill: which feare being 
once luftely frayed away fro pouth, then followeth, to dare 
do any miſchief, to confemne ſfoutly any goodnes, to be bu 
ſie in euere matter, to be ſkilful in euery thing,toacknow we 
ledge no ignozance at all. To do thus in court, is coũted of 7 
ſome, the chief and greateſt grace at all: and termed bythe 
name of a vertue, called Cozage & Boldnes, when Cra flus | 
in Cicero teacheth y cleane contrarp, that molt wittely, 
d ſaying thus: Audere, cum bonis etiam rebus coniũctum, per. 


ſeipſuns eft magnopere fugiendum. Which is to ſap, to be bold 


Moꝛeouer, where y ſwing goeth, there to folow, fawne 
latter, laugh, and lie luſtely at other mens liking. To fare, 
ſtand foꝛmeſt, ſhoue back: and to the meaner man, 02 vn⸗ it 
known in the Conrt, to ſ&eme ſomewhat ſolemne, cop, big, 
and daungerous of look, talke and anſwere: To think well 
ofbymlelfe, to be luſty in conteinning of others, to haue 
ſome trim grate in a priuie mock , And in greater pꝛeſtce 
to beare a bꝛaue look:to be warlike, though he neuer lo xd 0 
enemie in the face in warre: yet ſome warlike ſigne muſf |} 
be vſed, either a ſlouingly buſking, oꝛ an ouerſtaring froüu⸗ 
ced head, as though out of euerp heres top, 0 ft 

ar 7 
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frart out a god big oth, whe nerd requyꝛeth . Pet pꝛaiſed be 
God, England hath at this time, many wozthy captaynco, Benet | 
and god ſoldyers,which be in deede,ſo honeſt of behauidur, ofconditt⸗ 
ſo comely of conditions, ſo milde of manners, as they may ons. 
be examples of god oꝛder, to a god ſoꝛt of others, which ne⸗ 
uer came in warre. But to returne where J left: In place 
alſo, to be able to raiſe tatke , and make diſcourſe of enery 
riſh:to haue a very god will, to geare himſelfe ſpeake: to be d amitry. 
ſcene in Palmiſtry, wherby to conuey to chaſt cares, ſome 5 
fond and filthy talke. 
And, if ſome Smithfield Nuffian, take vp ſome ſtrange 
going: ſome new mowing with p mouth: ſome wꝛenching 
with the ſhoulder: ſome bꝛaue pꝛouerb: ſome freſh new oth 
that is not ſtale, but wil run round in mouth; ſome new 
diſguyſed garment, o deſperate hat, fond in faſhion, oz ga⸗ 
riſh in coloz, whatſoeuer it coſt, how ſmall ſoeuer his lp⸗ 
ning be, by what fe ſoeuer it be gotten, gotten it muſt be 
and vſed with the firſt, oꝛ els the grace of it, is ſtale 4 gone. 
Some part of this graceles grace, was deſcrybed by me, in 
litle rude verſe long agoe. 


To laugh, to lye, to flatter, to face: 

Foure wayes in Courte to win men grace. 

If thou be thrall to none of theſe: 

Away good Peek gooſe, hence Iohn Cheeſe, 
Marke well my word, and marke their deede: 
And thinke this verſe part of thy Creede. 


Would fo God this talke were not true, and that ſome 


mens doings were not thus. J weite not to hurt any. but fo 


pꝛofite ſome; to accuſe none, but to monith ſuch, Counſell. 


who allured by ill counſell, and following ill er⸗ Ill 
aàmple, contrary to their god bꝛinging vp, and 
agaynſt their own god nature, yeald ouer much to theſe Fompane. 
1 follies ᷑ faultes. I know many ſeruingmẽ, of god o2der, x 


wel aid; e again, J heare ſay, there be ſome ſeruingmẽ do Seruing 
F tif, but 
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bat ill ſeruice fo their pong maſters. Yea — Terence and 
= blautus aduiſedly ouer, aud ye ſhall ind? in thoſe two wile 
= waiters almoſt in cuerp Cõmodie, no vnthꝛistie pong man 
Som cans Lat is not bꝛought tiherunto, by y ſuttle inticemtt oſtore 
rupteli iu- le ede icruant. And euẽ now in our dayes Gerz and Da i- 
ue nun.: Guatos, ànd many belde bawdy hormios fo, be prondticg 
Nati Gol in, ts pꝛattle on euerp ſtage, to meddle on euerp matter, 
nr, pauci When hone# Parmencs qhali nat be heard, but bears ſ.natl 
* > ſwinge with their maiſters. Their companp, ther t. = 
their oner great experience in miſchief,doth caſcly coz up 
the beff natures, and belt bꝛought vp wittes. 

Wut Jraaruell the leſte, that theſe miſoꝛders bee a⸗ 
©3532-0753 mongeſt ſome in the Court, foꝛ commonlp inthe countrey 
tn*he co:m- allo eucry where, innocencte is gone: vaſhefulnes is bant- 

a ſghed: much pꝛeſumption in ycuth: ſ:nali auctLozitie in 
age: reuerence is neglected: dueties be confounded ;.and 
to be ſhoꝛt, diſobedience doth ouer flow the bankes of god 
oꝛder „ almoſt in euery place >: alncft in eucry degree 
of man, 

Meanc men haue exes to ſee, and cauſe fo lament, — 
occaſion to cemplayne of theie miſeries: but other haue aun 
thoꝛitie tore;ncdy them, and well do lo to, when God oy 
thinke time fitte , Foz, all theſe miſo2ders, ba Go::s tuſt 
plagues, v9 his ſufferance, bꝛought iuſt lp vyon vs,fo2 our 
ſiunce, which be inünite in number, and Hozritile in decdc, 

: but namely, fo2 the great abaminable ſinne of vnindres, 
Eo ont but what vakindenef® 2 euen ſuch vnkindnes as waz in 
tr:1cucl= ky2Zewes , in contemning of Gods voyce , in ſhꝛincking 
Con. from hys woꝛd, in wiſhing back agayne fo2 Ægipt, in cour⸗ 

mitti ngadulterp # whoꝛedome, not with the woman but 
with the dodrine of Babplon, did bꝛyng all the plagues, de⸗ 
— and captiuities that fell ſo ſoꝛe and hoꝛrible vp⸗ 
en Jſraell 

We haue cauſe alſo in England fo beware of vnkind- 
neſſe, who haue had, in ſo few yeares, the candle of Gods 
wozd, ſo oft lightned, ſo oft put out, and yet will venture 

by 
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by our vnthankkulnes in doctrine and ſinfull lyfe , to leeſe 

agayne, light, candle, candleſtick. and all, Morcs. 
God keepe in vs hys feare, God graft in vs the true 

knowledge ofhys woꝛd, with a forward will to follow it, 

and ſo to bꝛyng foꝛth the ſweete fruites ot it, then ſhall her 

pꝛeſerue vs by hys grace, feõ all manner of terrible daies. 

The remedy okthis doth not ſtand oncly in making 5 *. 
good common lawes fo2 the whole realme, bit alſo (4 per⸗ Boe! 
chaunce chieſip) in obſeruing pꝛiuate diſcipline enery man cy 12 
carefully in hys owne houſe:and namely if ſpeciall regard cage 
bee head to pouth: and that, not ſo much, in teathing them 7 Lgnoratio 
What is good, as in keeping them from that is ill. mali. 

Therekoꝛe if wiſe fathers, be not as well ware in wee- 
ding from their Childꝛen ill thinges, and ul companp, as 
they were befo22 in graftyng them in learning, and pꝛoui⸗ 
ding foꝛ them good ſchoolemaiſters, what fruite they ſhall 
reape of al their colt and care, common experience doth tel, 

Here is the place, in pouth is the tyme, when ſome ig- Some ig⸗ 
noꝛaunce is as neceſſarp, as much knowledge, and not in noꝛaunce 
matters of duetie towardes God, as ſome wilfull wittes as good ag 
wil. ingly agaynſt their owne knowledge, pernitioully a- n 
gaynſt their owne conſcience, haue of late openly taught, 

In derd S. Chiyſoſtome, that noble and cloquent Deqez, 
in a ſermon ( ontra firm and the curious ſearch! ing of na⸗ Ch ry don 
tiuities, doth wiſelp ſap, that ignoꝛaunce therein, is better de k 
then knowledge: Wat to wzing t: is ſentence, to wel. le 
therby out of mens handes, the knowledge cf Geds dr c- 
frine, is without all reafon, agapnſt common ſence, cõtra⸗ 
ry to the iudgement alſo of them, which ber the diſcreteſt 
men, and beſt learned on their own fide. J know lulia- 
nus Apoſtata did fo, but I neuer heard oz read, that aup r,4.,,,. A 
auntient father of the ꝛimitiue Church , eyther thought poltara, 
02 wꝛote ſo. 
But this ignoꝛaunce in yeuth, which J ſpauc on, oꝛ 
rather this ſimplicitie, c2 moſt trucly, this innocency, is Jnnecencie 
that which the noble Perſians, as wiſe Xenophen Both fe⸗ "IR 
Fu, i; the, 


Doctrina. 
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ffifie, were ſocarefull , to bꝛæde bp thetr youth in. But 
Chꝛiſtian fathers commonly do not ſo. And J will tell vou 
a tale, as much to be millpked, as the Perſians example is 
to be followed. 

This laſt Bomer J was in a gentlemans houſe, where 
a young child, ſom what paſt foure peare olde, could in no 
wiſe frame his tongue, to ſapa litle ſhoꝛt grace: and pet he 
could roundly rap out fo many ouglp othes, and thoſe of the 
ne weſt faſhion: as ſome god man of four ſcoze peare olde 
had neuer heard named befoze : and that which was moſt 
deteſtable of all, his father and mother would laugh at it. 
J much doubt, what comfozt another day this child ſhall 
bing vnto them. This child viing much the company of 
Seruinamen,and geuing god eare to their talke,did caſfily 
learn, which he ſhall hardly foꝛget, all the dayes of his life 
hereafter, So likewiſe in the Court, if a young gentleman 
wil venter himſelfe into the company of Ruffians, it is o⸗ 
ner great a ieoperdp, leſt their faſhions, maners, thoughts, 
talke, and derdes, wil very ſone be euer like. The confouns 
ding of companies, b2zedeth confuſion of god maners, both 
in the Court, and enery where els, 

And it map be a great wonder, but a greater ſhame, to 
vs Chꝛiſten men , to vnderſtand what a Yeathen weyter, 
Iſocrates, doth leaue in memozy of w2yting , concerning 
the care, that the noble city of Athens had to bꝛing vp their 
youth,in honeſt company,anb vertuous diſcipline, whole 
talk in Greke.ts to this effec in Engliſh, 

The Citie was not moꝛe carefull , to ſee their childꝛen 
" well taught, then to ſe& their voung men well gonerned; 
which they bzought to paſſe,not ſo much by common law, 


as by pꝛiuate diſcipline . Fo2 they had moꝛe regard, that 


their youth,by god oꝛder ſhould not offend , then how, by 
” latw,they mightbe puniſhed. And if offence were commit⸗ 
ted, there was neither way to hide it, neither hope ofpar- 
don fo2 it. God natures were not ſo much openly p2ayſed, 
” as they were ſecretly marked, and watchfully regarded, 


leſt 
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leſt they ſhould leeſe the goodnes they had. Therefoze itt „ 
ſchooles of ſinging e dauncing, and other honell exerciſes, „ 
gouernours were appoynted, moꝛe dilgent to ouerſee their, 
god manners, then their maiſters were, to teach them any , 
learning. It was ſome ſhame to a pong man, to be ſ&ne in 
the open market: and iffo2 bufineſſe, he paſſed thꝛough it, 5» 
her did it, with a marueilous modeſty, and baſhull faſhion. -» 
To eate, oꝛ dꝛynke in a Tauerne, was not onely a ſhame, », 
but alſo puniſhable, in a young man. To contrarp, oz to »» 
ſtand in termes with an old man, was moꝛe heinous, then >» 
in ſome place, fo rebuke andſcolde with hys owne father: »» 
with many other moe good o2ders, and fayze diſciplines, 
wbich J referre to their reading, that haue luſt to look vp⸗ 
on the deſcription of ſuch a wozthy common wealth. 

And to knowe , what wozthy fruite did ſpꝛing of ſuch Send teede 
woꝛthy ſeede, J will fell you the moſt maruell of all, and wozthy 
vet ſuch a troth , as no man ſhall deny it, except ſuch as be fruite- 
ignoꝛaunt in knowledge of the beſt ſtoꝛpes. | 

Athens, by this diſcipline and good oꝛderyng of youth, Athens. 
did bzeede vp, within the circuite of that one Citie, within 
the compaſſe of one hundzed peare, within the memoꝛie of 
one mans lyfe, ſo many notable captapnes in warre, foz 


woꝛthines, wildome, and learning, as be ſcarſe machable, 


no not in the ſtate of Nome, in the compaſſe of thoſe ſeuen Rome. 
hundꝛed peares, when it floziſhed moſt. 

And becauſe, J will not onely ſay it, but᷑ alſo pꝛoue it, 
the names of them be theſe, Miltiades , Themiſtocles, The noble 
Xantippus, Pericles, Cymon, Alcybiades, Thraſybulus, Captapnes 
Conon, Iphicrates, Xenophon, Timotheus, Theopom- ot Athens. 
pus Demetrius, and diuers other moe:ef which euerp one, 
map iuſtly be ſpoken that woꝛthy pꝛayſe, which was geuẽ 
to Scipio Africanus, who, Cicero doubteth, whether hee 
were, moꝛe noble Captapne in warre, oꝛ moꝛe eloquent 
and wiſe counſelloz in peace. And if pe beleue not me. read 
diligently, Æmilius Probus in Latin, and Plutarche in mil. Pro- 


Greek, which two had no tauſe either to flatter oz lye vpõ bus. 
2 


i, an Plutarchus. 
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any of thoſe which J haue recpted. 
And beſide Nobilitie in warre, foꝛ excellent and match 
les maiſters in all manner of learning, in that one city,in 


The lear⸗ Memozy of one age, were mozelearnedmen, and that in a 
zamcnof manner altogether, then all tyme doth remember, then all 


Learning 


place doth affourd, then all other tonges do contayne. And 
J do not meane of thoſe Authoꝛs, which by iniurie of time, 
by negligence of men, by crueltie of fire and ſwoꝛd be loſt, 
but even of thoſe , which by Gods grace , areleft yet vnto 
vs: of which J thank God, euen my pooze ſtudy lacketh not 
one , As in Philoſiphie, Plato, Ariſtotle, Xenophon, Eu- 
clide and Theophraſt; Jn eloquence and Ciuill law, De- 
molthenes , Xſchines,Lycurgus, Dinarchus, Demades, 
Ifocrates, Iſzus, Lyfias, Antiſthenes, Andochides : In 
hiſtoꝛies, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon , and 
which wer lacke, to our great loſſe, Theopompusi, and 
Eph : In Poetrie, Aſchilus, Sophocles, Euripedes, AZ 
riſtophanus, and ſome what of Menander, Demoſthenes 
ſiſters ſonne. 

How, let Italian, and Latin it ſelfe, Spaniſh, French 
Douch, and Englich bꝛyng koꝛth their learning, and recite 


— in the their authozs, Cicero only extepted, and one o2 two moze 
Greek,and in Latin, they be all patched cloutes and ragges, in compa- 


in no other 
tong. 4 


Cõtenmers 


of learning 


riſon of faire wouen bzode clothes. And truely , if there be 
any good in them, it is epther learned, boꝛowed, oz ſtolne, 
from ſome of thoſe wozthy wittes of Athens. 

The remebzance of ſuch a common wealth, vſingſuch 
diſcipline and oꝛder foz vougth, and thereby bzinging foꝛth 
to their pzayſe, 4 leauing to vs foꝛ our example, ſuch Caps 
fapnes foꝛ warre, ſuch counſelloꝛs foꝛ peate, and matchles 


maiſters, foꝛ al kinde of learning, is pleaſãt foꝛ me to recite 


and not irkeſome, J truſt, foz other to heare, except it bee 
ſach as make neither count of vertue noꝛ learning. 

And whether, there be any ſuch oz no, J can not well 
tell: Yet J heare ſay], ſome pong Jentleman of ours, count 


it their ſhame to be counted learned:and perchaunce, = 
| | coun 
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count it their ſhame, to be counted honeſt alſo. Foꝛ J heare 
ſay, they medle as little with the one, as with the other. A 
marueilous caſe, that Jentlemen ſhould ſo be aſhamed of 
good learning, and neuer a whit aſhamed of ill manners; 


Jentlemen 


which is a lie, as God will haue it. Langæus and Bellæus, gf Frafice, 


that be dead, t the noble Vidam of Chartres, that is aliue, 


and infinite moe in France, which J heare tell of, pzoue 
this to be moſt falſe . And though ſome in France, whiche 
will needesbe Jentlemen, whether men will oꝛ no, & haue 
moze Jentleſhip in their hat, then in their head, be at dead⸗ 


p feude with both learninz and honeſty, vet J beleeue, if p 


noble, P2ince,K, Frances the firſt, were alpue, they ſhould 


haue, neyther place in his Court, naꝛ penſiõ in his warres, Francifens.te 
ifhe had knowledge of them. This opinion is not French, corum Rex. 


but playne Turkiſhe: from whence, ſome French fetch 


moze faultes, then this: which J pꝛay God, keepe out ok 


England, and ſend all thoſe of ours better mindes, which 
bend them ſelues agaynlt vertue and learning, to the con⸗ 
tempt of God, diſhonoz of their countrie, to p hurt of many 


others, and at length, to the greateſt harme, and vtter de⸗ 


ſtruction of them ſelues. 

Some other, hauing better nature, but leſle witte (foz ill 
tcommonlp, haue ouermuch witte) do not vtterly diſpꝛayſe 
learning, but they ſap, that without learning, common ex- 


perience, knowledge ofallfaſhions, æ hunting all compa- Experience 


to execute any waighty affayze . Surely long experience 
doth p2ofit much, but moſt, and almoſt onely to him (if we 
meane honeſt affapꝛes) that is diligently befoze inſtruaed 
with pꝛeceptes of well doing . Foz good pꝛeceptes of lear⸗ 
ning, be ö eyes ol the minde, to loke wiſely befoze a man 
which way to go right, and which not. | 
Learning teacheth moꝛe in one peare, then experience 
in twenty: And learning teacheth ſafely, when experience 
maketh moze miſerable then wiſe, He haſardeth ſoꝛe, that 


nies, ſhall wozke in yougth both wiſedome , and habilitie, —— 


aͤrning. 


Learning. 
Experience 
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wareth wiſe by experience. An vnhappy Malter he is, that 
is made cunning by many ſhipwzackes: A miſerable mar- 
chaunt, that is neither rich noz wiſe,but after ſome banck- 
routes. At is coſtly wiſedome,that is bought by experience. 
We knowe by experience it ſelfe , that it is a marueilous 
payne , to ſinde out but a ſhozt waye, by long wandzing. 
And ſurely, he that would pꝛoue wiſe by experiẽce, he may 
be wittie in deede, but euen lyke a ſwift runner, that run⸗ 
neth faſt out of the way, and vppon the night hee knoweth 
not whether. And verely they be feweſt in number, that be 
happy oꝛ wiſe by vnlearned erperience, And looke wel vp⸗ 
on the foꝛmer lyfe of thoſe fewe,whether pour example be 
olde o2 young , who without learning haue gathered, by 
long experience, a little wiſdome, and ſome happines:and 
when you do conſider, what miſchiefe they haue comitted, 
what daungers they haue eſcaped (and pet xx. foꝛ one, do pe 
riſhe in the aduenture) then thinke well with pour ſelfe, 
whether ye would, that your owne ſonne, ſhoulde come fo 
wiſedome & happines, by the way of ſuch experience o2 no, 
SyrRoger . If is a notable tale, that olde Sp: Roger Chamloe, 
Chameèloc. ſometyme chiefe Juſtice, would tell of hymſelfe. When hee 
was Auncient in Inne of Courte, certapne young Jentle- 
men were bꝛought befoꝛe him, to be corrected fo2 certapne 
miſoꝛders: And one of the luſtieſt ſayd: Spꝛ, wee be young 
Jentlemen, & wiſe me befoze vs, haue pꝛoued all faſhions, 
and yet thoſe haue done full well; this they ſayd, becauſe it 
was well knowne, that Syz Roger had bene a god fellow 
in hys yougth . But her aunſwered them very wiſely. In 
deede fayth he, in vougth, J was, as vou are now: And J had 
twelue fellowes lyke vnto my ſell, but not one of the came 
to a god end. And therfoze,folow not my exãple in yougth, 
but followe my counſell in age, if euer pe think to come to 
this plate, oꝛ to theſe peares, that Jam come bnto, leaſt ye 

miete eyther with pouertie oꝛ Tiburne in the way, 
Experience Thus, experience ok all faſhions in yougth , berirg in 
p:ofe,alwayes daũgerous, in iCue,ſelvom lucky, is a way, 

in 
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in derde to ouermuch knowledge, vet vied commonly of 

ſuch men, which be eyther caryed by ſome turious affection 

of minde, oꝛ dꝛiuen by ſome hard neceſſitie ol life, to haſard 

the triall of ouer many perilous aduenture s. 

Eraſmus the honour of learning of ali our tyme, ſapde . gn 
wiſely,thaterperience is the common fcholehoule of fwles Experience, 
and ill men: Men, ol witte and honeſty, be other wiſe in⸗ — — 
ſtructed , Foz there be, that kepe them out of re, and pet focles. and 
was neuer burned: That beware of water, and yet was i men. 
neuer nye dꝛowning: That hate harlottes, and was neuer 
at the ſtewes: That abhozre falſhode, and neuer bzake pꝛo⸗ 
miſe themſelues. | „ 1 a 

But will pe ſe, a fitfe ſimilitude ofthis aduentured ex- 
perience, & father, that doth let louſe hys ſonne, to all expe⸗ 
riences, is molt lyke a fond Hunter, that letteth lippe a 


whelp to the whole herde. Twenty to one, he ſhall fal vp⸗ | 


on a raſcal,and let go the fayze game. Pen that hunt ſo,bie 
either ignoꝛant perſons, pꝛiuie ſtealers, oz night walkers, 
Learning therefoze,ye wiſe fathers, and good bzinging 
vpꝛand not blynde and dangerous experience, is the next e 
redyeſt way, that muſt leade your childꝛen, firſt to wile⸗ 
dome, and then to wozthines, if euer ye purpoſe they ſhall 
come there. ä „ 
And to ſay all in ſhozt, though J lacke aucthoꝛitie to gene How expe⸗ 
counſell,yet J lack not good will to withe, that the yougth rience may 
in England, ſpecially Jentlemen , and namely Pobilitie, — 
ſhould be by god beynging bp, ſo grounded in iudgment of 
learning ſo founded in {one of honeſty, as, wihẽ they thoulde 
be called foꝛth to the executiũ of great affayzes, in ſernice ot 
their Pzince and country, they might be able to vie and to 
oder, all experiences, were they good, werethey bad, and 
that,acco2ding to their ſquare, rule, and Ipne, ot wiſedome, Ditigene 
learning, and vertue. | — 10 
And, J do not meane, by all this my talk, that young ioyned with 
Jentlemen, ſhould alwayes by poꝛyng in a book, and by ys Faſt vaſ= 
ſing good ſtudyes, ſhould lerſe honeſt pleaſure, 4 haunt no 1 a Au- 
G. iii. god fleman, 
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good paſtime, I meano nothing les: Foz it is well knowne 
that 3 both lyke and loue, and haue alwapes, and do pet ſtil 
vſe, all exerciſes and paſtimes, that be fitte foꝛ my nature 
and habilitie. And beſide naturall diſpoſition, in iudgement 
alſo, J was neuer, epther Stoicke in doarine, oz Anabap⸗ 
tiſt in Religion to milipke a merv, plaalaunt, and plapfull 
nature, it no aut tage be committed, agapnſt law, niealure, 
And goed oꝛder. [42401 | 


Therefoꝛe J would withe,that,befive ſome good tyme, 
fitlie appoynted, andconftantly kept, to encreaſe by rea- 
dyng, the knowledge ofthe tonges and learning, yong ien⸗ 
tle men ſhoulde vſe, and delite in all courtly exerciſes, and 
Jentlemanlyke paſtimes. And good cauſe why: Foz the 

ſelf (ame noble City of Athens, iuſtly comended of me be⸗ 
foze, did wiſely and vpon great conſiveration,appoynt the 


AY 


Learning 9fes, A ppollo, and pallas, to be patrons of learning to 


iopned with 


paſtimes. their yongth, Foz the Pules, beſides learning, were alſo 
Ladyes of dauncing, mirth and minſtrelũe: Apollo, was 
God of ſhooting, and Authoꝛ of cũning playing vps inſtru⸗ 


Pallas. mentes;Pallas alſo was Lady miſtreſſe in warres, Wher- 
by was nothing els ment, but that learning ſhould bee al⸗ 
waves mingled, with honeſt mirth, and cum lie exerciſes, 
and that warre alſo ſhould be gouerned by learning, + mo⸗ 
derated by wiſedome, as did well appeare in thoſe Caps 
taynes of Athens named by me befoze, and allo in Scipio c 
Cæſar, the two Diamondes of Rome. 

And Pallas, was no moe feared, in werring Ægida, 

— the ſhe was pzayſed faz chaſing Oliua: wherby ſhyneththe 

warreand glozy of learning, which thus was Gouernoz 4 Piſtreſſe, 

peace, in the noble Citte of Athens, both of warre and peace. 

Tbe pa⸗ Thereloꝛe, to ryde cumlie:to runne fapꝛe at the tilte 0; 

times that ring: to play at all weapons, to ſhoote fayze in bow, oꝛ ſure⸗ 

be fittekoz. ly in gunne, to vaut luſtely: to runne:to leape, to wꝛeſtle: 

Tentleme to ſwimme; To daunce comelp: to ſing, and plap of inſtru⸗ 

* mentescimnitigly: to Hawk: to hunte:to play at tennis, e 
all paſtimies generallp, which be iopned with laboz,vſed in 
3 open 
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open place, and on the day light, cõtayning eyther ſome fit 
exerciſe foꝛ warre, oz ſome pleaſaunt paſtime foz peace, be 


not onelp cumely and decent, but alſo very neceſſary,foz a 


Courtly Jenfleman to vſe; 
But, of all kinde of paſtimes, fitte fo aJentleman, 4 
will, god willing, in fitter place, moꝛe at large, declare ful- 


ly, in my book of the Cockpit: which J do waite to ſatiſfie The Cock⸗ 
ſome, J truſt, with ſome reaſon , that be moze tur iuus in de 


marking other mens doynges, then carefull in mending 
their own faults, And ſome alſo will needs buſie the ſelues 
in marueiling, and adding thereunto vnkrendlp talk, wb 
J, a man ol good peares, and of ns ill place, A thanke God 
and my Pꝛince, do make choyce to ſpend ſuch tyme in wꝛi⸗ 
ting of trilles, as the chwle ot ſhooting, the Cockpit, and 
this bok of the firlPzinciplesof Grammer, rather then 
to take ſome weighty matter in hand, eyther of Reugion, 

oz Ciuill diſcipline. 

Wiſe men Iknow, will well allow of my chovſe here 
in: and as foꝛ ſuch, who haue — witte al themſelues, but 


them read that wiſe Poet Horas in his Arte Poetica, who alaltp tte, 
willeth wiſe men to beware, ol hie and lofty Titles. Foꝛ bag of o⸗ 
great chippes, require coſtly tacklyng and alſo afterward uer great a 
daungerous gouernement: Small botes,. beneyther very wont. 


chargeable in makyng, noꝛ very oft in great ieoperdie:and 
vet they cary many tymes, as good t᷑ coſtly ware, as grea⸗ 
fer veſſels doe. A meane Argument, map eaſely beare the.hers 


light burden ofa ſmall fault, and haue alwayes at hand, 4 choyce, to 
ready excuſe fo2 ill handling: And ſome pꝛayſe it is, if it lo cou a fibkc 
chaunce, to be better in deede, then a man dare venture to to wzite vp 


ſeꝛme. I hie title, doth charge a man, with the heauy bur- on. 


den, ol to great a pꝛomiſe: and therefoze ſapth Horace ves,, in Ar- 
ry wittely, that, that Poet was a very fole, that began de Pochca. 


his booke, with a Goodly verſe in deede, but auer aol a 


pꝛomiſe. | 
G. ii. | Fortunam 


T be firſt booke teachu " 
| FermeienFrigngeancabe & nobile bellum. 
| Quant reftins ee nil moolitur inept Sc. 
— Meaning Homer, who, within the compaſſe of a ſmall ar, 
in choyꝛe ot gument, ofoneYarlot,t of one god wife,did vtter ſo much 
hys Argu- learning in all kynde of ſeiences, as, by the iudgement of 
ment. Quintilianz he deſerueth ſo bye a pꝛavſe, that no man pet 
deſerued to ſit in the ſecond degree beneath him. And thus 
much out of my way, ccõerning my purpoſe in ſpẽding pe, 
and paper, & time, vpon triſies, t namely to anſwere ſome, | 
that haue neither wit noz learning, to do any thing them 
ſelues, neither will noz honeſty, to ſay well of other. 
To iopne learning with comely exerciſes, Conto Ba/de- 
The Coꝛ⸗ [er Cattigliode in his booke (ortegiane, doth trimly teache: 
— which booke, aduiſedly read, and diligently followed, but 
boske foꝝ a one peare at home in EngHad, would do a pong Jentlemã 
tentleman. moze god, J wille, then thꝛee peares trauel abꝛoad ſpent in 
Italie. And J maruell fhis booke, is no moze read in the 
Court, then it is,ſceing it is ſo wel tranſlated into Engliſh 
SOA by a wozthy Jentleman Sy2 Th. Hobbie,who was many 
Hlobbie. Waves well furniſhed with learning, and very expert in 
knowledge ok diuers tongues. 
And beſide good pzeceptes in bookes, in all kinde of 
tonges, this Court allo neuer lacked many fayꝛe exãples, 
Examples fo2 pong Jentlemen to follow: And ſurelp, one example, is 
—— os moze valiable;both to god and ill, then xx. pzeceptes wꝛit⸗ 
Pecept ten in bookes: and ſo Plato, not in one 02 two, but diuerſe 


places, doth playnely teach. 
K Edvard, If R. Edward had liued a little longer, hys onely exam⸗ 
6. ple had bꝛed ſuch a rate ot woꝛthy learned Jentlemen, as 
this Realme nener pet did affourd. 


And, in the fecond degree, two noble Pzimeroſes of No- 

The poung bilitie, the pong Duke of Suffolk, and Lo2d H. Matreuers, 

Dueme, were two ſuth examples to the Court foz learning, as our 
Lend H. fie map rather with, then look foz agayn, 

veces, Ak Cambiidgeallo,in , Johns Colledge, in my time, J 


Matreuexs. 
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do kom, that not.ſo much the gad ſtatuteg,as tino i 
men of wozthy memozy S Ihon Cheke', ahd af Chee. 
Redman,by their onely example ofexcellency in learn 87 D. edn; 
of godlines in lining,of diligence in ſtudiyng, of cop ell in 
erhoꝛting by gend oꝛder in all thing, did bꝛeede vp, lo 4 — 
learned men, in that one Callege of S. Ahons, at one tyme 
as A beleue, the whole. Uniuerſity of Louaine, in mange 
yeares was neuer able to alſourd. 

Pꝛeſent examples of this pꝛeſent tyme , 4 lit not to | 


touch, pet there is one example, foꝛ al the Jentlemenafthis 


Court to follow, that map well ſatiſñe them, oꝛ nothing 
will ſerue them, noz na example mone them to gaodnes a 


learning. 
It is your ſhame, 2 peak to you all you pong Aentle⸗ 


m ok England) that one mayde ſhould goe beyond you all, e. 


in excellẽcy of learning, and knowledge of diuers tonges. 
Point fozth ſix ofthe belt geuen Jentlemen of this Court, 
and all they together, ſhew not ſo much gd wil, ſpenonot © +++ 
ſo much tyme, beſtow not ſo many houres,dayly,ozderly,s :. 
conftatly,fo2 the increaſe of learning e knowledge, as doth 
the Nuecnes Paieſty her ſelfe . Yea J beleeue,that.beſide 
her pexfit.redines, in Latin Italian, French, &. Spaniſh,ſhe 


readeth here-now.atWindſoze moze Gricke euer bag. 
theti ſome Pzebendary of this Church f or: ng * 
whole week, And that which is moſt All, 

within the walles ol her pꝛiuy cha uiber, ſhe hi 


that excellency of learning, to underſtand, ſpeake, wiite 
both wittely with head, z fayze with hand, as ſcarſe one 9 
two rare mittes in both the vniuetfities haus in man 
peares reached vntu. Amangſt all the beneſites g̊ Sad bath. 
bleſſed me withall, next the knowledge of CMiſtes trüe 
Religion, A count this the greateſt , that it pleaſed God to 
call — mintber e pine: fozward Paine ex — 
telleut g learning in thys moll. e ce. : 
pole oneir erample, ifthe reſt ot aur cob fo 75 fol 

hw, then might Engan by ſoo learn ano wins 
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78 tenen world belive, Butſe the 
15 Che beſt examples baue neuer ſuch fozce ty 
ny godnes.as the bad,vayn,light,and fond,haue 


to ape Th 
erample,though out ofthe compas of learning 
of the oꝛders ol good manners Was notable in this 
Confei, not fully rriiii yearesagoe} when all the actes of 
Parlamẽt many good pꝛotlapmations, dſuerſe trait com! 
ytaiindementes, foze puniſhment openly, ſpeciall regarde 
pꝛiuatiy, rould not doe fo much to take awayone miſo2der 
os the example ol one bigge ons or this Conte did, ill ta 
teepe by the lame: Che memo y wherof doth yet remain, 
in a common pꝛouerbe of Birching lane. 
- men Take hed therfoze ye great ones inÞ Court:yea though | 
dy ther pe he the greateſt of al take herd what ve do, take herd how 
exampie, pe liue. Foz as pon great ones ble to doe, ſo all ineane men 
make on [one to doe. Po! be in deed makers, oz marrers, ot al ment 
within the Uealine . Foz though God hath placed 
e chiefe in making of lawes; to beare greateſt aus 
Watte tonimaunde all others: yet God doth oꝛder that 
all pdur lawes 5 all pour authozity, all your commaunde! 
alte ſo much with meane men as doth 
manner of linitic:Andfoz example eten |! 
t atter , if vou yonr ſeſues doe ſerue Gon 
! yang pere conſcience ſake , not contvely, and 

ſametymefs; manners ſake, you carry all the Court with 
ron, and the whole Reajme beſide , earneſtly and oꝛderi 
fo n other wile, you bre the -onely an 
of all L: corp ain ifozyers in Religion', not oneip to the 
e all England befide, Inffiife-thalbe made 
cold 1 u Retigion by pour example, that neuer were hurt by 

reading bones, 
Ggany'c And in mcaner matters, if this 02 fouee great ones in 
tn. © ourte, will needesonutrage in apparelt; in huge hoſe in 
monttrous hartes, ingarithe colers; ict the ince pzv 


claim, make lawes , oder, puniche, gy 
gate 


cramples, 


| twme fo; all theſe god ozders „ commgti 


bie of meane and ligbt perſones 
ly agaynſt law, fq2 making agayn{t 9; 10 > 14 n, name 
le boſe , ſo without all o ma nt 1fe mot 

wh 1415 


mentes that came out ol the Court 2 Et this þ 
der, was winked at, and bone wit , 


| durſt declare them ſelues offended with gdod m 
| don;fo2 doing their quety,, and the goph 


40thafe;ali ns e 381 


thebringing op of youths", 


gate in London daply to be y Ketalgo 
ary dere wht e 1 | 
parell in mean men abꝛoad, ſball 757 


a . 
—.— in Courte will oder and nie them elucs 


tn ORCS abpartely 
knowthat honeſt Londoners 591 tid wp it 5 
ſaw then, E repoat now with ſomegriet,tharto me . 


ly men were offended with the egal ths of Lojidn., Ad © 
tht le al wit der mot all AW e . 


ſaw} | 
ren, 15 mattes — 


Courte, and executed in London, 
London, euen vnto the pꝛelencg g be! 
in 


baue, that durſt dog moſt 
monfterous in miſoꝛder. Fr foz 


HE 7 ms er 
hi dee 1 


dat ones ol be 


10 
1 


1115 N 
tix of 


= 


thought it was not well, that ſome'c 


would not ſhew-themaſelue 8 en i wt 
don, foz bzeaking god oꝛder. Alsunde ne 
Socrates tobe moſt true that ill men bee ne 
godmen be foꝛw ard, to pzoſecute their 1 


Shai hianelf lat 17 of light 
: Weſide ayparall, ix kot 

god lawes-and Efraite comm anndene 

and manner. oflyying —_ great men, bhi bob 1 all oe 


af *® « i» « 


e 


the e WAY 


mehr ent men J could ſay moze, 
1 ro 75 rchaunte, ſome will ſay, J 

v tchole'; into the common 

, fomonith greate 

l 

eee to bee 

fp. En now, as to geue 

71 15 —— . Who,if | 

them'to doe, how g rrat ſo euer they 

73 ether they hal betome | 

after, by learning, vertue, and 

Uhich in trewe pzayſe\/right wozthis | 

and very uobjlity in veror Vet, fſoine will needes X 

bee + tobyty with great Ine cotnl f 

tm er, A will: e them with S. Paule. 

Ad Philip. per cont, 257 1 an molle, hole Obriſties predivetur Þ 
c. een tb, where in 2975 put bf pkace, with my mat- # 

ter, oꝛ b matter;i Keb ether pꝛouoke the 


ag e ill, A ha thigh 2 5 waiting herein well 
10 wee bbc JP: wat Aeli s, | 
1 


oe 105 2 950 and puꝛe ſchadehouſe agayne, J 
pt he to warde o2derly,as A purpoſed,to 
daen auh vong men, bothe bor learninge and 


Vi viewed, EE ont feare 
| ? and lil companp, and o 

wig rt ani thervy , that 

from ſeauen my olde, ty aft rig loue ſythe belt a- 

Wk: learninge : 1 * + nnd to ſeauen and 

bal wiſe onto car — 
you took v apes re tt har Modu 
kale un Wrye'Co Tt zn prats ct = — 
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foz youth foline in, without great grace, god regarve,and 
diligently laking to. 

Sy2 Richard Sackeuile, that woztby Jentleman of 
wozthye memoꝛpe, as 4 ſayde i in the beginninge , in the 
Nueenes pzyuy Chamber at Winloze , after her had tal⸗ 
ked with mee,fo2 the right choyſe of a good witte in a child 
foꝛ learning, and of the true difference. betwixte quicke 
and hard wittes, of alluring yong childzen by ientlenes to 


lone learning i, and: of the ſpeciall care that was to bee 
had, toke&pe young men from licencious lyuing, he was 


moſt earneſt with me, to haue me ſay my mynd alſo, what 


J thought, concerning the fantaſte that many vor l Traveling. 


men of England haue to trauel abzoad,andaa 
a long lyfe in Italie. Mis requeſt, both fo; * os | 
andgood will toward mee , was a ſufficient commaunde- 
ment vnto me, to ſatiſfie his pleaſure, with vttryngplain- 
ly my opinion in that matter  Syzquoth J, I take going 
thither, and liuing there, foꝛ a young Jentleman that doth 


wt gob vnder thekeepe and garde ol ſuch a man, as both, 


by wiſedome can, and authozitys dare rule him, to bee 
marueilous dangerous. And why J ſaid ſo then, à will de⸗ 
clare at large now: which 4 ſa rothen pziuately,and waite 
now openiꝑ, not becauſe Ido tontemne, either the know- 


ledge of ſtraunge an dinerſe tonges,and namely the Jtali- The Ita⸗ 


an tonge;; which nert the Grazke and l. tin tange , A like! 
and lone aboue all other, oꝛ els becauſe I doę deſpile the 
learning that is gotten, os the experience that is gathered 
in ctrange countries: aꝝ fo2 any pꝛiuate malice that A bear 
foJtalie!Wwhirhcountry;and in if namely nome, A baue Italie. 
AWayeslyectallyhono2ed : becauſes tyma mas When Ata; 
nean Nome denen nemme u TNG: ow 

liue, the beſt bꝛeeders and bzingers vn ot the wo 
men, not oretytoꝛ tviſe ſpeaking : hut als ſoa well doing, 
in all Ciniil attæyꝛeia , that ener was in the wozlde . But 
howthattyine ix au fh the via remayne, pet 


eee ee e 
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Rome. 


Vii 
Homere, francters do lo vpon, not io much to krare them, with the 


great daungers that he many tymes ſuffered,as ta inſtruet 
them, with his excellent wiſedome, which her al wayes and 
euerꝑ where vſed, Ves euen thoſe that ber learned t witty: 
franelets, when they bee diſpoſed to pꝛayſe traueling, as a 


dd ug 


\ 


) 


(| 
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and white,as'verfue and vice. Uertue once made that eon⸗ 

trie Pires ouer all the woꝛld. Uice now maketb that, 
contry flaue to them, that betoꝛe, wer e glad to ſerue it. All 
men ſeth it: They themſelues confefle-if, namely ſuch as 
be beſt and wileſt amonglt them, Fo2 ſinne, by luſt and va 
nity, hath e doth bꝛeꝛd vp euer where,common contempt. 
of Gods | wo2d,pzinate contention in many families, open 
factions in euery City: and fy making themſeines vonde, 
to vanity and vice at home, they are content to beare the 
yoke of ferning ſkraungers abꝛoad. Italie now, is not that 
Italie, that it was wont fo bee: and therefoze now, not ſo fit 
a plate, as fome do count it, foz young men to fetch either 
-' wiledome o2 honeftpfrom thence ; Foz ſurely , they will 
— bad Scholers, that be ſo ill maiſters to the- 
ſelues Bet, ira ientleman will nerds traueli into Italie, he 
hall doe weil, to look of the lyfe,of the wiſeſt traueller that 
euer traueled thither, ſet out by the wiſeſt wꝛiter that euer 
ſpake with tong, Gods doerine onely ercepted: and that is 
Vliſſes in Homere: , Vliſſes and histranett; , A uiſhe our 


gres f-commendation,and the belt Scripture they haue fo 
it, they gladly recite the third verſe of Homere, in his firſt 


a. bokeofOdiſſez, contayning a great pꝛayſe of Vliſſes, fo; 


the wit he gathered, wiſedome he vſedin his traueling. 
Which verſe,becauſe in mine opinion, it was not made 
at the rtf. mode nuturally in Greke by Homere, nme aſter 
turnen moze aptels into Latimin Horace, then it was a 
gwd While a gde, in Tumbꝛige, trãſlates into Englich, both 
plainly fo2 the ſente und roundiꝑ fo2 the verſe, by one of þ 
belt Dchollers,thateuer . Johns Catiedge bꝛed, M Wat 
ſon myne old rid, ſometime Bihop at wincolne: therfo2s 
foz eee eee een 


anop⸗ 
Y 


* 


* 
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noiding barbarcsriming; way as well receiue ryght 


quantitie of fillables,and true oꝛder of verſifipng (of which 
matter moze at large hereafter)as either Greek oz Latin, 


if a tunning man haue the handling, J will ſef 


foꝛth that 


one verſe in all thee tonges, foꝛ an example to good wits, 


that ſhall velite in that learned exerciſe. 


Hometus. 
v uff dN id NAH xg] v M. 


Horatius. 


Qui mores hominum multorum wvidit & vibes. 


M.Watſon. 


All trauelers do gladly report great prayſe of Uliſſes, 
For that he knew many mens manners and ſaw many (ties. 


And yet is not Vliſſes tommended ſomuch, 
p92 ſo oft in Homere, becauſe he was a αν ν. 
that is ſkilful in many mens manners x faſbions 
as becauſe he was ror; that is, wile in al 


vcbr pooh 
Ul 


FOXY jay, - 


purpoſes, + wary in all places: which wiſedome and ware- 


nes will not ſerue neuer a traueller, except Pall 


as bee al⸗ Pallas from 


wayes at his elbom, that is Gods ſpetial grate from hea- heauen. 
uen, to keepe him in Gods feare, in all his doingsz in all his 
tunep, Foz her ſhalt not al wayes in his abſence out of Eng 


land, light vpon a ienfle Alcynous, and walke: 
in bis tayꝛe gardens full of all harmeleſſe plea⸗ 
ſures:but hee ſhall ſometimes lall, either into the 
hatides of ſome cruefl Cyclops, os into the lappe 
ifſome mant and daltying Dame Calipſo : and 
fo ſuffer the danger of many a deadly Denne, not 
o full of peritsto deffroy the bodp/ as full of vain: 
pleaſures to poyſon the mind. Some Siren ſhall 


ling him a ſong⸗ werte in tune, but ſounding ing. 


the erw fo his viter deſtruction . It Scylla wotun 


Alcynous od. 2, 


che od. I. 
Calypſo, od. 1. 


| Sir CNCS, . 


SeyHa. + 209. E. 
Latibdis, 


bim not, Caribdes may foꝛtum (wallow hum. 
Dome Circes ſhal make him oa plain Engl ö 


j 


x Cuc CS, ) 09*, 
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man, a right Italian. And at length to heil, ta ſome hel- 

6d. . liſh plate, is helikely to goe:from whece is hard returning 
although one Vliſſes, and that by Pallas apd, and god coũ- 
ſelt of Tireſia , once eſcaped that hozrible Denne of deadly 
darcknes, 

Therekoꝛe if wiſe men will tideves ſend their ſonnes in · 
to Italie, let them doe it wiſely, vnder the keep and gard of 
him, who by his miſedome and honeſtp, by his example t 
authozity,may bee able to keep them ſafe and ſound, in the 
feare of God, in Chziltes true Religion, in good oꝛder and 
honelly of liuing : except they will haue them runne head- 
long into ouermany ieoperdies, as Vliſles hath done many 
tyme, if Pallas had not alwayes gonerned him: ifhe had 

n not vſed fo ſtop his eares with ware: to bind himſelf to the 

" * maſt of his ſhip: to feed dayly vpon that ſweet herbe Moly 

Moly neba With the blacke root and white flowze, geuen vnto him by 

Percury,to auopd all the inchantments of Circes. Mher⸗ 

by, the Denine Poete Homer ment couertly (as wiſe and 

Godly men doe indge)that loue of honeſtp, and hatred of ill 

Pal. 33. Which Dauid moze playnely doth call the feare of God:the 
onely remedy agaynſt all inchauntments of inne. 

A knom dinerſe noble perſonages, and many wo: on 
Jentlemen of England,whome all the Siren ſongs of Ita⸗ 
lie couldneuer vntwyne from the maſt of Gods wo2d:noz 
no inchantment of vanity, ouerturne them, from the feare 
of God, and lone of honeſtp. 

But Jknow as many. oꝛ moze,and ſume, ſmetime mp 
deare frends foʒ whoſe ſake I hate going into tbat colitrey 
the moze,who,parting out of England feruent in the loue 
of Chaiſtes doarine , and well furniſhed with the feare of 
God,returned out of Italie, ozſe tranſfoꝛmed, then euer 
was any in Circes Court. A know diuerſe, that wet out of 
England, men of innocent lite, men et ercellent learning. 
who returned aut of Italie, not anely with woꝛſe manners 
but alſo with les learning: neitder ſa willing to liue oꝛder 
ty , noꝛ yetlohable to n learnedly, as ther x ib 4 


the bringing. vp of youth, 25 


home befoze they went ab2oad. And why? Plato, that wiſ® 
witer, x wo2thytraueler himlelfe, telleth d cauſe why. e 
wẽt into Sicilia, a coatrey,uo nigher Italie, by ſight of place, 
tha Italy that is now, is like Sicilia that was the, in all coz- 
rupt maners and licẽtiouſnes of life. Plato found in Sicilia, 
every Citie full of vanity, full of factions, euen as Italie is 
now. And as Homer, like à learned Poete, doth fayne p 4 Di 
that Circes, by pleaſaunt inchaũtments, did turne men into oniſ.Epiſt. 
beaftes, ſome into ſwine, ſome into Aſſes,ſfome into Fores 
ſome info Molues. ac. Euen ſo Plato, lie a wiſe Philoſo- 
pher, doth plapnely declare, that pleaſure, by licentious va- 
nitie, that ſweet and perilous poyſon of all youth , doth in⸗ 
gender in all thoſe, that yeelde vp themſelues to her, foure 


toztous pꝛoperties. | 
noto? p2operties ; Thx * 
4 1. Anb law, | apne 
2, duoualiay. pleaſure, 
30 D u. 
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The firlk, foꝛgetfulnes o alt god thingslearnedbefoze: gautes, 
the ſecond, dulneſſe to receine epther learning oz honeſtye why men 
euer alter the third, a minde embzacing lightly the wozſe of Ata 
opinion, and barren of diſcretion to make true difference teſfeiearney 
betwixt god and ill, betwirt troth, and vanity, the fourth a — 2 
pꝛoud diſoainfulnes of other good mẽ, in all honeſt matters. : 
Homer, and Plato, haue both one meaning, loke both to Homer and 
one end. Fo2 if a man inglut himlelfe with vanitie, oz wal⸗ Plato ioy⸗ 
ter in filthineſſe, like a Swine, all learning, all goodnes; is — 2 
ſone foꝛgotten. Then quickly ſhal he become a dull Ale, to 2 Swine. 
vnderſtand either learning oꝛ honeſtye: and yet hall he be 2 0 lle. 
as ſuttle as a Fore,inbxeding of miſchiefe, in bzinging in 
miſoꝛder, with a buſte head, a diſtourſing tonge, E a factious 
hart, in caery pꝛiuate affapꝛe, in all matters of ſtate, with 

this pꝛetie pꝛopertye, alwapes glad to commende the wozls 4g,cow;, 
party, and euer redy to defend the falſer opinion, And why? Quid , et 
Foz where will ** fro-godnes to vanitie, the minde de. 


Heſiodus, 
de virtute. 


Homerus, 
deuinus 
Pocta. 


Plat. ad dio. 


Pſal. 31. 


Tube firſt books teaching 


is ſone caryedfrom right iudgement, toany fond opinion, 
in Religion, in Philoſopby,oz any other kind of learning, 
The fourth fruit of vayne pleaſure,by Homer and Platos, 
iudgement, in pꝛide in themſelues, contempt of others, the 
verp badge of all thoſe that ſerue in Circes Courte , The 
true meaning ofboth Homer t Plato, fsplainly declared 
in one ſhozt ſentence ofthe holy Pꝛophet of God Hicremy 
crying out of the vayne, and vicious life of the Iſraelites. 
This people (ſayth he) be foles e dulheads to all godnes, 


but ſubtle, cunning, and bolde, in any milſchiefe 4c. 


The true medicine agaynſt the inchauntments of Cit- 
ces, the vanity of licencious pleaſure , the inticementes of 
all ſinne,is,in Homere , the hearbe Moly, with the blacke 
roote,and white flower,ſower at the firſt, but ſweet in the 
end, which, Heſiodus termeth the ſtudy ofSertue,hard and 
irkſome in the beginning, but in the end,eaſy and pleaſaf, 
And that wbich is molt to be maruelled at, d diuine Poet 
Homere ſayth plapnelp that this medicine againſt ſinne : 
vanity, is not found out by man, but geuen and taught by 
God. And fo2 ſome ones ſake, tbat wil haue delight to read 
that ſweet and Godly Uerſe, 4 will recite the very woꝛds 
of Homere,andalſo turne them info rude Engliſh meter, 


| 2 85 xa Ir opuoryy 
rd ye hurt, fecg d creaciyra q ua ra. 
JnEngliſh thus. 
No mortall man, wich ſweat of brow, or toyle of minde, 


But onely God, who can dos all, that herbe doth finde. 


Plato alſo, that diuine Philoſopher, hath many Govlye 
medicines agaynſt the poyſon of vayne pleaſure, in many 
places, but ſpecially in his Epiſtles to Dioniſius the tyꝛãt 
of Sicilie: pet agaynſt thoſe, that will needes become beaſts, 
with ſeruing of Circes, the Pꝛophet Dauid, cryeth moze 
loud, Nolite fieri ficut equus & mulut -| and by e by geneth 
the right medicine, the true hearbe Moly, In camo & frene 
maxillas corum conſtringe, thatis to ſay,let gods grace be the 

bitte 


| lianſayth ofthe Engliſh man, what the maiſter repozteth !! — en 
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bitte, let Gods feare be the bꝛidle, to fap them * run⸗ 
ning headlong into vice, and to turne them into the right 
wayagayne . Dauid in the ſecond Pſalme after » Seeueth 
the ſame medicine , but in theſe playner wo2ds,Dmerre 4 a Pſal,; Jo 
malo, & fac bonum. But J am affrayd , that ouermany of 
our trauellers into Italie, do not eſchew the way to Circes 


Court:but goe, and ride, and runne, and flye thither, they 


make great haſt to come to her: they make great ſute to 

ſerue her: yea,J could pont out ſome with my finger, that 

neuer had gone out of England, but onely to ſerue Circes 

in Italie. Manity and vice, and any licence to ill lining in 
England was counted ſtale and rude vnto them. And ſo Au 
beeing Pules and Yozſes befoze they went, returne very ture of pic 
Swyne and Aſſes home agayne : pet euery where verpe Ene of 
Fores with ſubtile and buſie heades : and where they may — 
berie Molues, with cruell malicious harts, A maruet'ous 

monſter, which, fo2 filthines of lining, fo2 dulnes to lear⸗ 

ning himſelfe,fo2 wilineſſe in dealing with others, foꝛ ma- 

lice in hurting without cauſe , ſhould carry at once in one 


{ bodie,the belly of a Swyne, the head of an Alle, the bzayne 
of a Foxe, the wombe of a Molfe. If you thinke, we iudge = — 


amiſſe, and wzite to ſoꝛe agapnſt pou, heare, what the Jtas ment ot eng 


of the ſcholer: who vttereth playnely, what is taught by m wy ght The by 


| him, and what is learned by vou, ſaping: Anglice /ralia; 


nato e vn diabolo incarnato , that is to ſay , vou remapne 


men in ſhape and faſhion, bnt become deuils in life and cõ⸗ 


dition . This is not the opinion of one, foꝛ ſome pꝛiuate 

ſpite, but the iudgement of all, in a common P2ouerbe, . 

which riſeth,of that learning, and thoſe manners, which 2 
you gather in Italie: a good ſcholehouſe of wholeſome une ka 
doctrine:and woꝛthy Maiſters of commendable Scholers, meth hi 2 
where the Paiſtcr had rather diffame him ſelfe foz his ſeite, to 
teaching, then not ſhamehis Scholer fo2 his learning. A. — 
god nature of the Paiſter, and faire conditions ol the ſcho⸗ man. 

lers. And now choſe vou, vou Italian — 

j, er 


Tbe firſt booke teaching 
ther you wil be angry with vs, fo2 calling you monſters oz 
with the Jtalians ,'fo2 calling you deuils, oꝛ els with your 
owne ſelues, that take ſo much papnes, and goe ſo farre, to 
make your ſelues both. at ſome pet doe not well vnderſtand 
An Eng- what is an Engliſh man Italianated, J will playnly tell 
— him. He, that by liuing, E traueling in Italie, bꝛingeth home 
id, into Englãd ont of Italie, the Religion, the learning, 5 po⸗ 
licie, the experience, the maners of Italy. That is to ſap, foꝛ 
| [| Religton, Papiſtrye , 02 wozſe:foz 
een | learning, leſle commonly then they 
caried out with them: foz pollicy,a 
factious hart, a diſcourſing bead, a 
Thee 3-Policy, < gottenin . minde to meddle in all mens mat- 
A erpimee. : ters:foz experience, plentye ofnew 
| miſchiefes neuer known in Eng⸗ 
| 5 Panners. | land! befoze:foz mancrs , variety of | 
vanitpes, and chaunge of filthy ly⸗ 
umn. Theſe ber the itt ef Circes, bzought 
out of Italpe, to marre mens maners in england: much by 
example of ill life, but moze by pzeceptes of fonde bokes of 
—— late tranſlated out of Italian into Engliſh, ſolde in euerp 
tranſlated (ſhop in London, commended by honeſt titles, the ſoner to 
mio Eng cozrupt honeſt manners, dedicated ouer boldly to vertuous 
ly. and honozable perſonages, the eaſlyer to beguyle ſimple x 
innocft wittes. It is pitty, that thoſe, which gaue authozity 
and charge, to alow and diſſalow bokes to be pꝛinted, be no 
mo2e circumſpect herein, then they are. Ten Sermons at 
Paules Croſſe do not ſo much good foz moouing me to true 
doctrine, as one of theſe boakes do harme, with inticing me 
to ill liuing. Vea, à ſay further, thoſe bakes ted not ſo much 
to cozrupt honeſt liuing, as they doe, to ſubuert true Keli⸗ 
gion. Moꝛe papiſts bee made, by your merry boks of Italp, 
than by pour earneſt bookes of Louain , And becauſe our 
great Phiſitions doe winckeat the matter 5 and make no 
count ofthis ſoʒe, A. though not admitted one of their fel+ 
lowſhip, yet haning beene many veares a Pꝛentiſe to Gans 
rue 


2.Learning. 
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true Religion, and truſt to cantinue a poo2e * man 
therein all dayesof my life,foz the duety J owe, and loue A 
beare, both to true doctrine , and honeſt liuing, though J 


baue no authozity to amend the ſoze my lelfe,yet J wil de⸗ 


tlare my god will, to diſcouer the ſoꝛe to others. 

D. Paule ſayth, that ſectes and ill opinions, ber d p woꝛkes 
of the fleſh, and fruites of ſinne:t his is ſpokẽ, no moꝛe true⸗ 
lye fo2 the doctrine, then ſenſible fo2 the reaſon . And why, 
Foz, ill doinges, bꝛerd ill thinkinges, And of coꝛrupted man⸗ 
ners, ſpꝛing peruerted iudgementes. 
And howꝰꝛthere be in man two ſpect- 
all thinges: Pans will, mans mind. Reſpicit, 
Where wil inclineth to godnes, the | Mens, 
mind is bent to troth: Where will is carryed from godnes 
to vanity,the minde is ſwne dꝛawen from troth to falſe opi⸗ 
nion. And lo the readieſt way to entaugle the minde with 
falſe dodtriue, is firlt to entiſc the will to wanton liuing, 
Therefoꝛe, when the buſi and open Papiſtes abzoad, could 
not, by their contenciousbokes , turne men in Englande 
faſt inough , krom troth ano right iudgement in doctrine, 
then the ſuttle and ſecret Papiſtes at home, pꝛocured baw⸗ 
die bokes to be tranſlatedout of the Italian tonge, wherby 
ouer many vong willes and wittes allured to wantonnes 
doe now boldly cotemne all ſeuere bokesthat .ſoundto bo⸗ 
neſty and godlines. In our foꝛefathers time, when Papi- 
ſtrie, as a ſtanding pole, couered and ouerſlowed all Eng- 
land, fewe bokes were red in our tongue, ſauing certapne 
bokes of Chiualrie , as they ſaydfo2 paſtime and pleaſure, 
which, as ſome lay , were made. in Ponalfertes, by idle ,, 


Voluntas. 


Ponkes, oz wanton Chanons: as one foz example Morte chur 


Arthur : the whole pleaſure of which boke ſtandeth in 


two ſpeciall poyntes, in open mans ſlaughter, and bolde 


bawdzye : in which boke , thoſe be. counted the _nobleſt 
. — doe kill moll men without any quarell, and 
commit fowl eit adaulteries by ſutleſt Thifts: as Str Laun- 
celote, with the wife ofking Arthur his mailtet : Dir Tri- 


J. ii. ſtram, 


Ad Gal. 5. 


( Bonum, 


Verum, 


EJ 


Morte Ar- 


T he firſt bogke teaching 
ſtram with the wife of King Marke his vncle: Sy; Lame- 
rocke, with the wife of king Lote, that was his own aunt. 
This is good ſtuffe, ſoꝛ wiſemen to laugh at, oꝛ honeſt men 
F to take pleaſure at. Yet à know, when Gods Bible was 
baniſhed the Courte, and Morte Athure reteaued into the 
Paeinces chamber. Mhat topes, the dayly reading of ſuch a 
boke, map wozke in the will of a young Jentleman , oꝛ a 
young mayd, that liueth welthely aud idlelp, wiſe men can 
iudge, c honeſt men doe pitty. And pet ten Morte Athures 
doe not the tẽth part ſo much harme, as one of theſe bokes, 
made in Italp, and tranflatev in England. They open, not 
fond and common wayes to vice, but ſuch ſubtile cunning, 
new, and diuerſe ſhifts, to tarry pong willes to vanitp, and 
pong wittes to miſchiefe, to teach old bawdes new ſchole 
pointes, as the ſimple head of an Engliſhe man isnot able 
to inuent, noꝛ neuer was heard of in England befoze, pea 
when Papiſtrie ouerflowed all. Suffer theſe bokes to be 
read, and they ſhall ſwne difplace all bookes of godly lear⸗ 
ning. Foz they, carying the will to vanttie , and marryng 
god manners,ſhalleaſely cozrupt the mind with ill opini⸗ 
ans, and falſe iudgement in doarine:firſt to thinke ill of all. 
true Religion, and at laſt to thinke nothing of God him⸗ 
felfe,one ſpeciall point that is to be learned in Italie, and 
Italian books. And that which is moſt to be lamented, and 
Ex therfoze moze ntedfull to be loked to, there be moe of theſe 
vngracious boskes ſet ont in Pzint within theſe fewe 
monethes, than hane bene ſcene in England many ſcoꝛe 
peares befoꝛe. And becauſe our Engliſh me made Italians: 
can not hurt, but certapn perſons, and in certayne places, 
* therefoze theſe Italian bokes are made Engliſhe, to bꝛing 
miſchiete inough openly and bolvly, ta all ſtates great and 
meane, pong and olde,euery where. 
And boah en ſ, how will inticed to wanfonnes; doth 
eaſily atfurethe minde to falſe opinions: and how coꝛrupt 
maners in laing, bꝛeed falſe iudgement in doctrine :how- 


inne and flechlimeſſe, bꝛing fozth ſectesandheriſies: And 
therefoze 


N 
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therefoze ſuffer not vayne boks to bꝛecede vanity in mens 
willes,ifyou would haue Gods truth take roote in mens 
mindes. | 

That Italian, that firſt inuented the Italian Pꝛouerbe 
againſt our Engliſhmen Jtalianated,ment no moꝛe their The 6 
vanity in liuing, then their lewd opinion in Religion: foz uerbe ex⸗ 
in calling them Deuils, he carieth them cleane from God: pounded 
and yet he tarieth them no farther then they willingly goe 
themſelues, that is, where thee may freely ſay their mindes 
to the open contempt of God, and all godlines, both in li⸗ 
uing and dodrine. 

And howe 2 J will expꝛes how: not by a Fable of Ho- 
mere, no2 by the Philoſophye of Plato, but by aplayne 
trueth of Gods wozde , ſenſiblye vttered by Dauid thus: 
Theſe men, abhowminales facti in ftudys ſuis, thinke verilye, 
and ſing gladly the. Uerſe beefoze , Dixit inſpiens in corde Prax 
o, non eſi Deus: that is to ſay, the geeuing themſelnes vß 
lo vanity, ſhaking of the motions of Grace , dziying from 
them the feare of God, and running hedlong into al ſinne, - 
firſt, luſtely confemne God, then ſcoꝛnefullye mocke hys 
woꝛde, and alſo ſpightfully baue, and hurt all well willers 
therof, Then they haue in moze reuerente, the triumphes 
ol Petrarche, thẽ the Geneſis of Poiles, They make moze 
accompt of Tullics offices, then S. Paules Epiſtles: of a tale 
in Bocace, then the ſtozy of the Bible. Then they count as 
Fables, the hol ye miſteries of Chiſtian Religion Ther 
make Chꝛiſt and his Go ſpell onely ſerue Ciupll pollicye, 
Then neither Religion commeth amiſſe to them: In time 
they be pꝛomoters of both openly: In place again mockers 
of both pꝛiuily, as J wzote once in arude rime. 


Now nem, now olde nam beth nom neither, HT. 

| Toſerue the worlds courſe, they care not with whether. 

- Foz wher they dare, in companie where they like, they 
{ boldly laugh fo ſcozne both Pꝛoteſtant and Papiſt. They 

care foz no ©cripture:they 1 count or general — 
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The Ita⸗ 


T hefirſt bool teaching 
eels:they contemne the conſent ol the Church, they pare 
fo: no Doctozs : they mocke the Pope: they raple on Lu- 
ther: they.allowe neyther fide ; they like none, but onely 
themſelues: The marke they ſhoote at, the ende they looke 
fo2, the heauen they deſire, is onelp, their owne pꝛeſent 
pleaſure, and pꝛiuate p2ofit; wherby,they plapnely, declare 
of whole ſchole, of what religion they be: that is, Epicures 
in lining, and abet in dottrine: this laſte woꝛd is no moze 
bnknowne now fo playne Engliſhmen, then the Perſon 
was bnknown ſometime in England, vntill ſome Tngliſh 
men toke papnes, to fetch that diueliſh opinion out of Jta- 
lie. Theſe men thus Italianated abꝛoad, can not abide our 
Godlie Italſan Cburch at hame:they be not of that paryth 


tan church they bir not of that f#lowſhip :: they like not that pꝛeacher: 
in London. they heare not his ſermons except ſometime foꝛ company, | 


| 


they come thither to heare the Italian tongue naturallys # 
ſpoken, not to heare Gods doctrine truely pꝛeached. | 

And pet, theſe men, in matters of Diuiuity , openlye 
pꝛetende a great klowlevge .. and haue pꝛiuatelꝑ to them⸗ 
ſelues, a very tmpendious vnderſtanding of al, which ne- 
uertheleſſe they will yffer when and where they liſt: And 
that is this: All the miſteries of Moſes, the whole Lawe, 
aud Ceremonies, the Pſalines and P2zophetes, Chꝛiſt and 
his Galgelk, & OD, and the Deuill, Yeauen and Bell, 
Fayth; Conſriente, Synne, Death, and all they ſhoꝛtiye 
w2ap vp, fheꝝ quickly expaunde with this one halle verſe of 


Horace. | 
Credat Iudzus Appella. 


Vet though in Italie they may freely bee of no religion, 
as they are in Cnglande in very deedfoe,nenertheleſſe re- 
turning home into England, they muſt countenaunce the 
pꝛofeſſion ofthe one o2 the other,howſoener inwardly,they 
laugh to ſcoꝛne both. And thongh foz their pziuate matters 
ther can follow, fawne,and flatter noble Perfonages, con- 
trarie tathem in all reſpectes, vet commonlye they allye 

: them 
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them ſelues with the woꝛſt papiſtes, to whom they be wed- 

ded, and do well agree togither, in thꝛee pꝛoper opinions:àn Hapiltri 
open contempt of Gods woꝛd: in a ſecret lecurity of ſinne: — 
and in a bloudy deſire to haue all taken away by ſwozd , oz agree in 
burning, that be not of their factis, They that do read, with dag inte 
an indifferent iudsgemente, Pigius 4 Machiauel, two indi- Pigius. 
ferent Patriarches of theſe two Neligions, doe know full 1 


well that J ſay true. 


Pe ſee what manners + doctrine, our Engliſhe men fetch 
out of Italy: Fo2 finding no others there, they can bꝛing no 


| other hither. And therkoꝛe, manp godly and excellent lear⸗ 


ned Engliſhe men, not many yeares agoe, did make a bet⸗ vin * 


ter choiſe, when open cruelty dꝛaue them out of this coun⸗ honeſt tra⸗ 

trep, to place themſelues there, where Chꝛiſts doctrine, the uelers. 
feare of God: puniſhmen? of ſinne, and diſcipline of honeſty 
ßere had in ſpectall regard. 


Gcrmante« 


J was once in Italie my ſelfe: But J thanke God, my a- 


5 bode there, was but i, dayes 2 And vet I ſaw in that little 


time, in one Citie, moꝛe liberty to ſinne then euer J heard Venice. 

tell of in our noble City of London in ix.peare. J ſawe, it A ondon 

was there, as free to ſinne, not onely without all puniſh⸗ 

ment, but alſo without any mans marking, as it is free 

in the Citie of London, to chooſe without all blame, whe⸗ 

ther a man luſt to weare Shw oz Pantocle. And good cauſe 

why : Fo2 being vnlike in trueth of Religion , they muſt 

nedes bee vnlike in honeſty of lining, Foz bleſſed be Chꝛiſt, 

inourcitye of London, commonly the commaundementes Seraice of 

of God,bee mo2e diligently taught, and the ſeruice of God on in eng 

moze reuerently vſed, and that dayly in many pꝛiuate 

mens houſes, then they bee in Italie once a weeke in their Seruice of 

common Churches: where,maſking Ceremonies, to delite — 

the eye, and vayne ſoundes, to pleaſe y eare, do quite thꝛuſt 

out of the Churches, all feruice of Gon in ſpirit and frueth, 

Pea, the Lozd Mapoꝛ of London, being but a Ciuill officer, 

is commonly foꝛ his tyme, moꝛe diligent in puniſhing The Lozd 

linne, the bent enemy agaynſt God and gad oꝛder, then all — ' 
K. i. the 
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The In⸗ the blondie Inquiſitoꝛs in Italie be in ſenen yeare , Foz 


Jia in their care and charge is not to puniſhe ſinne, not to amende 


manners, not to purge doctrine , but oncly to watch and 


ouerſce that Chꝛiſtes trewe Religion ſet no ſure footing, # 


where the Pope hath any Juriſdiction, J learned, when J 
An vngod= was at Uenice, that there it is counted god pollicy , when 


be pollicx. there be foure oꝛ ſiue bꝛethꝛen of one famil pe, one, onely to 


marry:⁊ al the reſt, to waulter, with as little ſhame, in op? 
lecherp, as Swine do here in the common my2e-Yea, there 
be as fayze houſes of Religion, as great pꝛouiſiõ, as diligent 
officers, to keep vp this miſoꝛder, as Bꝛide well is, and all 
the Maſters there, to keep downe miſoꝛder. And thereſoze, 
if the Pope himſelfe, doe not onely graunt pardons to fur⸗ 


der this wicked purpoſes abzoad in Italie, but alſo (al 
though this pꝛeſent Pope, in p beginning made ſome ſhew 
of milliking thereof) aſſigne both meede and merite to the 
maintenance of ſtewes t bꝛother houſes at home in Rome; 
Then let wiſe men think Italie a ſafe place foz wholeſome } 


doctrine and godly manners, anda fitte ſchwle foz young 
Jentlemen of England to be bꝛought vp in. 


Our Italians bꝛing home with them other faults from 
Italie, though not ſo great as this of Religion, vet a great 
deale greater, thã many god men can well beare. Fo2 com 


Contempte monlie they come home, common contemners of mariage 
of mariage. and ready perſwaders ol all other to the ſame: not becauſe 


they loue virginity,noz pet becauſe they hate pꝛettie poung 


virgins, but, being free in Ital pe, to goe whether ſo ener 
luſt will cary them, they doe not like, that law and honeſty 
ſhould be ſuch a barre to their like liberty at home in Eng⸗ 
land, And yet they be the greateſt makers of lone , the day 
Ire daliers, with ſuch ples ſaunt. woꝛdes, with ſuch ſmiling 
and ſecret countenances,with ſuch ſignes,tokens, wagers 


purpoſed fo be loſt, befoze they were purpoſed to be made, 


with bargaines of wearing coulours, flours, and herbes, to 


b:zeede occaſion of offer meeting of him and her, and bolder | 


talking of this and that. ec. And although J haue ſeene ſome 
innocent 
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innocent of all ill, and ſfayed in all honeſty, that haue vſed 


© theſe thinges without alt barme, without all ſuſpicion of 
| harme, yet theſe knackes were bꝛought firſt into England 
| bythem, that learned the befo2e in Italie in Circes Court: 
and how Courtlye curteſſes ſo euer they bee countednow, 


pet, if the meaning and manners of ſome that doe vſe them 


| werefomewhatamended ,. it were no great burt, neither 


to themſelues, noꝛ to others. 

An other pꝛopertꝝ of this our Engliſh Ifaliangi is, to be 
marueilous ſingular, in all their matters: Singular i in 
knowledge, ignazant of nothing: Sa ſingular in wiſedome 


lin their awne opimian) as ſcarſe they count th beſt Coun⸗ 
| ſellozthe Pzince hath comparabie with them: Common 
{ diſcqurſers ot alt mattera:puſie ſcarchers of molt ſecrete al⸗ 
© faizes:op# flatterers of great men: pziuie miſlikers of good 
men: Fay2oſpeakers, with ſmiling couutenauces,4much 
turteſie openlie toał men dt ady backiitars ſoꝛe nippers, 
and ſpitefpll apoꝛters m iuitue d goiy en nd being 


bꝛought vp in Italie: in ſumeſee Cute; as a Cities bee 


there: where Kk man may freely diſcourſe agaynſt what hee 
wil, agapnſt whom he luſt:gainſt any pꝛince, againſt any 
gouernment, yea agaynſt Godchim ſelfe and his whole Res 
ligion: where he muſt ber either Guelphę n Gibiline , ei⸗ 
ther French , 02 Spaniſh mamas pes compelled fo bee of 
| ſome partie of ſome fietion ; hee thall nauer be compelled to 


be of any Religion : And ik he meddle not ouermach with 
Chꝛiſtes true religion, he ſhal haue free liberty to embzace 
all Religions, e become, if he luſt at once, without any let 


D2 puniſhment „Je you 17757 1115 Deuftliſh. 

A pong Ion 192 thi, 2515 le, to 
learne the nert, and ready wap to ſinne, fo haue abuſye 
head, a factious hart, a talkatiue tong: fed w:th diſcourſing 


bl kactions: led to contemne God and his Keligiõ, ſhal come 


home into England, but very ill taught eyther to be an ho⸗ 


neſt man himſelfe, a quiet ſubiect to his Pꝛince, oz willing 


to ſerue God, vnder the obedience cf trewe doarine, oz with 
N. . in 
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in oꝛder of honelt lining. 
I know, none will bee offended: with this my generall 
wꝛiting, but onely ſuch, as finde themſelues giltye pꝛiuate⸗ 
Iy therin: who ſhal haue good leaue to be offended with me, 
vntill they begin to amend themſelues. J touch not them 
that be good:and J ſap to little of them that be nought. And 
ſo though not inough fo2 their deſeruing yet lafficiently fu 

this tyme, and moꝛe els when, il occasion require. 
And thus much haue I wandzed from mp ſirſt purpoſe 
ok teaching a childe, yet not altogether out of the way ,be- 
cauſe this whole talke hath tonded to the onelꝝ aduaunce⸗ 
ment of trueth in Religton and honeſty of liuing: and hath 
bene wholly within the compatſeiof learning and god ma⸗ 

ners, the ſpeciall pointes belongingin the right bzinging 
bp of out. | 
But to my matter, as J began , plainelye andſimplye 

+ with my yourntScholer,-f0 will A not leauę him, 
SOod willing vnttil haue bought him n Here: 10 
fite Scholer out of the Schoole;/ and placed 

him in the Uniuerſifte, to become a fitte 

ſcudent, foz Logicke and Rhetoꝛicke: 

| and ſo after to Phiſicke, Law, oz 
A. —— aptnes of nas 
| kurs: Adtuiſe of fr endes, 
"=_ Gods diſpoſitiõ 
ez him, 


| Theend oft the firſt Booke. 


The ſecond booke tea- 
ching the bringing vp 
of Vouthe. 8 


Fter that vour ſcholer, as 
2 J ſapd befoze, ſhall come in 
deed, firſt to a ready perfitnes 
in tranſlating then to a ripe 
2 ane ſkilfull choiſe in marking 
out his fire pointes , as, 
| | I, Propreum, 
f 2. Tranſlatum. 
3 Onony mum. 
| 4 .Contrarimm. 


5. Dtuerſum. 
6. F braſes, 


Then take this oꝛder with him: Nead dayly vnto him, Cicero. 


{ome boke of Tullie, as the third boke of Epiſtles choſen 
out by Sturmius, de Amicitia, de Senectute, oz that excellent 


Epiſtle conteining almoſt the whole kyꝛſt boke ad fra. Terentius. 
ſome Commedy of Terence 02 Plautus:but in Plaucus,ſkil- Plautus. 


fall choyfe muſt be vſed by the Maiſter, to traine his Scho⸗ 
ler to a iudgement, in cutting out perfectly ouer olde ? vn- 

20per woꝛdes. Cæſ. Commentaries are to bee red with all 
curioſity, wherin eſpecially without al exceptid to be made, 
either by frend oz foe, is ſeene, the vnſpotted pꝛopertp of 


the Latin tong, euen when it was, as the Grecians ſay ,in T. Liuius. 


Au, that is, at pᷣ higheſt pitch of all perfectnes, oꝛ ſome O⸗ 
rations of T. Liuius, ſuch as be both longeſt and plapneſt. 
Theſe bokes, I would haue him read now, a good deale 
at euer lecture: fo2 he ſhall not now vſe dayly tranſlatton 
but onely conſtrue agayne, and parſe , where ye ſuſpect, is 
any need: yet,let him not omitte in theſe bookes, his fozmer 
exerciſe , in marking diligently , and wziting o2derly out 
his ſire pointes, And foz tranflating vſe you your ſelfe, eue⸗ 
ry ſecond oꝛ third day, to chooſe out, ſome Epiſtle ad Atti 
cum, ſome notable common place out ofhis Dzations, oz 
ſome other part of Tullie, by your diſcretion ; which your 
R. iii. ſcholer 
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ſcholer may not know where to finde: and franſlafe if vou 
pour lelfe, into plapne naturall Engliſhe, and then geue it 
him to tranſlate into Latine agayne: allowing him good 
ſpace and time to doe it, both with diligent herde, good ad- 
niſement. Here his witte thall bee new ſet on woꝛke: his 
tudgement,fo2 right choile, trewiye tried: his memo2y, foz 
ſure reteining, better exerciſed,thenby learning any thing 
without the bok:and here, how much he hath pzofited, ſhall 
platnly appeare. When he bꝛingeth it tranſlated vnto vou, 
bꝛing you foꝛth the place of Tullic lay them together: com- 
pare the one with the other:commed his god choiſe,x right 
placing of woꝛdes: Shew his faults iently,but blame them 
not ouer ſharply:foz of ſuch miſſings,gently admoniſhed of 
zoceedeth glad e god heed taking:of god heed taking, ſpꝛin 
geth chiefly knowledge, which after, groweth to perfitncs, 
if this oꝛder, be diligently vſed by the ſcholer, + iently hand- 
ted by the Pailſter:foz here ſhall all the hard pointes ofgras 
mer, both eally , & ſurely be learned vp: which, ſcholers in 
common ſcholes,by making of Latines, by groping at, with 
care 2 feare, f yet in many veares they ſcarſs can reach vn⸗ 
to them. J remember, when J was pong, in the Poꝛth, they 
went to the grammer ſchole, little childꝛẽ, they came from 
thence great lubbers:alwayes learning and litle pꝛoſiting: 
learning without boke,cucry thing, vnderſtanding within 
the boke, litle, oꝛ nothing: Their whole knowledge by lear⸗ 
ning without the boke , was tied onely to their tong x lips, 
and neuer aſceded vp to the bꝛayn r head, and therfoze was 
ſane ſpitte out of the mouth agayne, They were, as men al- 
wapes going, but euer out of the way: and why? Foz their 
Whole laboꝛ, oꝛ rather great foyle without oꝛder, was euen 
vaine idleneſſe without p2offit . In deede , they toke great 
paines about learning: but employed ſmale labour in lear⸗ 
ning. When by this way p2eſcribed in this booke , beyng 
ftraight playne,t eaſy,the ſcholer is alwayes laboꝛing with 
pleaſure, and euer going right on foꝛward with p2sfit : Als 
wayes labo2zyng I ſap, foz, oꝛ he haue coſtrued,parced,twiſe 
trandated 
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tranſlated ouer by god aduiſemet,marked out his ſix points 
by ſkilfull iudgement, he ſhall haue neceſſarie occaſion, to 
read ouer euer lecture, a doſen times, at the leaſt, Which, 
becauſe he ſhall doe alwapes in oꝛder, he ſhal do it alwayes 
with pleaſure: And pleaſure allureth loue, loue hath luſt to 
laboꝛ, laboꝛ alwayes obtaineth his purpoſe, as moſt trewly 


both Ariſtotle in his Rhefozicke 4 Oedipus in Sophocles Rhet.2. 
doe teach, ſaying, xc rap xπνοοτνναννοονẽ¼tiͤiet. et cet. and this In Ocdip. 


oft reading, is the very right following, of that god counſell T 
which lime doth geue to his frend Fuſcus, ſaying , Mul. 
tum, non multa. But to mp purpole agayne, 

When, by this diltgent , and ſpeedy reading ouer, thoſe 
koꝛenamed god bokes of Tullie, Terence, Cæſar, and Liuie, 
and by this ſecond kind of tranllating out of pour Engliſh, 
time ſhall bꝛæde ſkill,and vſe ſhall bꝛing perkection, then ye 
may try, if ye will, pcur ſcholer , with the third kind of 
tranſlation:although the two firſt wayes by mine opinion 
be, not onely ſufficient of themſelues, but alſo ſurer, both 
foz the aſters teaching, and ſcholers learninge, then this 
third way is: Which is thus. Wzyte you in Engliſh, ſome 
letter as it were from him to his father , oꝛ to ſome other 
frend, naturallie, accoꝛding to the diſpoſition of the child, oz 
ſome tale, oꝛ fable, oꝛ playn narration, accoꝛding as Aph- 
thonius beginneth his exerciſes of learning, and let hym 
tranſlate into Latin agapne, abiding in ſuch place, where 
no other ſcholer may pꝛompt him . But pet, vle you your 
ſelfe ſuch diſcretion foꝛ choyſe therin,as the matter may be 
within the compaſſe,both foz woꝛdes and ſentences, of hys 
foziner learning and reading. And now take heed leſt your 
ſcholer doe not better in ſome poynt,then you your ſelle, ex⸗ 
cept ye haue bene diligently exerciſed in theſe kindes of 
tranſlating befoze: : 

J had once a p2oofe hereof, tried by god experience, by a 
deare frend of mine, when J came firſt from Cambꝛidge, to 
ſerne the Queenes Paieſtie, then Ladie Elizabeth, lying 
at wozthy Syz Ant. Denis in Cheſton. Iohn Whitneye. 

R. iiii. a young 
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pong Jenfleman, was my bedfellow, who willing by good 
nature and pꝛouoked by mine avuiſe, began to learne the 
Latin tong, after the o2der declared in this boke. Wir be 
gan after Chꝛiſtmas: J red vnto him Tullic de Amicitia, 
which hee did enery day twyle tranſlate , out of Latin into 
Engliſh, and out of Engliſh into Latin agayne : About S. 
Laurence tide after, to pzooue how he p2ofited,J did chooſe 
out Torquatus talke de Amicitia, in the latter ende oftie 
firſt boke de finib. heecauſe that place was, the ſame in mat⸗ 
ter, like in woꝛdes + phꝛaſes, nigh to the fozme and faſhion 
of ſentences, as hee had learned befoze in de Amicitia. J did 
tranſlate it my ſelfe into plapne Engliſhe, and gaue it him 
to turne into Latin: Nhich hee did, ſo choyſelp, ſo o2deriy ſo 
without any great mille in the hardeſt pointes of Gramer, 
that ſome in ſeuen peare in Grammer ſcholes, yea x ſome 
in the Uninerſity to, can not doe halfe ſo well. This woz- 
thy pong Jentleman, to my greateſt griefe , to the great la- 
mentation of that whole houſe , and ſpecralty to that moſt 
noble Lady, now Queene Elizabeth her ſelfe , departed 
within few dayes ont of this wo2ld, 

And if in any cauſe , a man may without offence of God 
ſpeak ſomewhat vngodly , ſurely , it was ſeme griefe vnto 
mer, to ſee him hie ſo haſtely to God as he did. A Court full 
of ſuch pong Jentleme, were rather a Paradiſe tha a Court 
vpõ earth. And though J had neuer Poeticall head, to make 
any verſe. in any tong, vet either loue, oꝛ ſoꝛrow, oꝛ both, did 
wꝛing out of mee then, certayne carefull thoughtes of my 
god will towardes him, which in my mourning fo2 him, fel 
foꝛth moꝛe by chaunce, then either by ſkill oz vſe, into this 
of miſoꝛde rly meeter 

Mine owne lohn Whitney, now farewell, now death doth part 


vs twayne. 
No death ok parting for a while, whom life ſhall ioyne agayne. 
Therfore my hart ceaſe ſighes and ſobbes, ceaſe ſorrowes ſeed 


to ſow. 
Wherof no gayne, but greater greife, and hurtful care may you. 
Ye 


UMI 
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vet, when I thinke vpon ſuch giftes of grace as God him lent, 
My, loſſe his gayne, l muſt a while, with ioyfull teares lament, 
Yong yeares to yeld ſuch fruit in Court, where ſeede of vice 
is ſowne. 
s ſometime read, in ſome place ſeen, amõgſt vs ſeldome known. 
His life he ledde, Chriſtes lore to learne, with will to work the 
ſame. 
He read to know, and knew to liue, and liued to prayſe his name. 
So faſt to frende, ſo foe to few, ſo good to euery wight. 
I may well with but ſcarcely hope, agayne to haue in ſight. 
The greater ioy his life to me, his death the greater payne: 
His life in Chriſt ſo ſurely ſet, doth glad my hart agayne: 
His life ſo good, his death better, do mingle mirth wich care, 
My ſpitite with ioy, my fleth with grief, ſo deare a frend to ſpate, 
Thus God the good while they be good, doth take. and leaue 
vs ill. 
That we ſhould mend our ſinfull life, in life to tary ſtill. | 
” Thus, we well left, be better reft, in heauen to take his place, 
That by like life and death, at laſt, we may obtayne like grace. 
Mine owe lohn Whitney agayne farewell, a while thus part 
; in twayne, h 
E Whom paynedoth part in earth, in heauen great ioy ſhall ioyne 
agayne. 


Anthis place, oꝛ J p2oceed farther,J will now declare by 
whoſe authozity J am lead, and by what reaſon J am moo- 

ued to think, that this way of double tranſlation out of one 
tongue into an other, is either onelp, oꝛ at leaſt chicflye, to 
be excerciſed, ſpeciallpe of youth, foz the ready and ſure ob⸗ 
tayning of any toung, 
There be ſix wayes appointed by the beſt learned men, 

foz the learning of tongues, and encreaſe of eloquence, as 
| J. Tranſlatio linguarum, 

2. Paraphraſis. 

J. Metaphraſis. 

4. Epitome. 

5. Imitatio. 
(. Declamatio. 
Lt, 


1.de Or, 
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All theſe be vſed, and commended, but in ozder, and 
fo; reſpectes : as perſon, hability , place, and time ſhall re- 
quire, The ſine laft , be fitter fo2 the maiſter, then the ſcho⸗ 
ler, foꝛ men, then foꝛ childzen : foz the vniuerſities, rather 
then koꝛ Grammer ſcholes: pet neuerthelefſe, which is fyꝛr⸗ 
teſt in mine opinion, fo2 our Schole, and which is, eyther 
wholy to be refuſed, oꝛ partly to be vſed fo2 our purpoſe, J 
will by god authoꝛitie, and ſome reaſon, J truſt particu⸗ 
larly ofeuery one, and largely inough of them al, declare o: 
derly vnto you, F 


Tranſlatio Linguarum. 


Tranllation, is eaſie in the beginning fo2 the ſcholer, 
and bꝛingeth alſo much learning and great indgemet to the 
Paiſter. Jt is moſt common, and moſt commendable of all 
other exerciſes foz youth : moſt common, fo2 all your con- 
ſtructions in Grammer ſcholes, be nothing cls but tranſla- 
tions:but becauſe they be not double tranſlations, as J doe 
require, they bꝛing foꝛth but ſimple and ſingle commoditie, 
and becauſe alſo they lacke p dayly vſe of waiting, which is 
the onely thing that bꝛerdeth deepe rot, both in the wit, fo; 
god vnderſtanding, e in the memoꝛp, foʒ ſure keeping of all 
that is learned. Poſt cõmendable alſo, t that by y iudgemef 
of all Authoꝛs, which intreat of theſe exerciſes. Tullie in 
the perſon of L. Craſſus, whom he maketh his example of 
Eloquence and true iudgement in learning, doth, not one⸗ 
ly p2ayſe ſpecially, and chuſe this way of tranſlation foꝛ a 
pong man, but doth alſo diſcommende and refuſe his owne 
fozmer wont, in exerciſing Paraphraſme Metaphraſin, Pa- 
raphraſis is, to take ſome eloquent D:ation, oz ſome nota- 
ble common place in Latin, and erp2eſſe it with other 
wozds. Metaphraſis is, to take fome notable place out of a 
god Poete, and turne the ſame ſence into meeter, oz into 
other woꝛdes in ꝛoſe Craſſus, oʒ rather Tullie, doth mils 
like both theſe wayes, becauſe the Authoz, either Oꝛatoꝛ o2 
Poete, had choſen out befoze , the fitteſt woꝛdes and apteſt 
com⸗ 
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compoſition fo2 that matter, and ſo he, in ſeking other was 
dzinen to vſe the wozle. 


Quintilian alſo p2eferreth tranſlation befoze all other Quint. x 


exertiſes:pet hauing a luſt, to diſſẽt, from Tullie(as he doth 
in very many places, ifa man read his Nhetozicke ouer ad⸗ 
niſedlye, and that rather of an enuious minde , then of any 
iuſt cauſe ) doth greatly commende Paraphraſis, croſſing 
ſpitefully Tullies iudgement in refuſing the ſame: and ſo do 
Ramus and Tallzus cut at this day in France to. But ſuch 
ſingularity,in diſſenting from the beſt mens tudgementes, 
in liking oncly their owne opinions, is much miſliked of all 
them , that toyne with learning, diſcretion, and wiſezome, 
Fo! he that can neither like Ariſtotle tn Logicke and Phi⸗ 
loſophy, noꝛ Tullie in Rhethozicke and Tloquence , will, 
from theſe ſteppes, likely inough pꝛeſume by like pꝛide, to 
mount hyer to the milliking of greater matters: that is ey- 
ther in Religion, to haue a diſſentious head, oꝛ in the com- 
mon wealth, ta haue a factious hart: as J kne we one ſtu⸗ 
dent in Cambꝛidge, who foꝛ a ſingularitie, began firſt to diſ⸗ 
ſent, in the ſcholes, from Ariſtotle, and ſone after became a 
peruerſe Arian, agaynſt Chꝛiſt and all true religion: and. 
ſtudyed diligently Origine, Baſilius, and S. Hierome, one 
ly to gleane out of their woꝛkes, the pernitious hereſies of 
Celſus, Eunomius, and Heluidius, whereby the Churche 
of Chꝛiſt, was fo poyſoned withall. 
But to leaue theſe hye pointes of diuinitpe, ſurelpe, in 
this quiet and harmeles contreuerſꝑ foꝛ the liking , oꝛ mil⸗ 
liking of Paraphraſis foz a yong Stholer, euen as far as Tul 
lie goeth beyonde Quintilian, Ramus, and Talæus, in per⸗ 


fite Eloquence, euen fo much by mine opinion, come they Plinius 


behinde Tullie, foꝛ true iudgement in teaching the ſame. 


f E 
_- *Plinius ſecundus, a wiſe Senatoꝛ of great experience dir Quinti- 
excellently learned him ſelfe, a liberall Patron of learned ſiand præ- 


men, and the pureſt wꝛiter, in mine opinion ok all his age, 


Jercept not Suetonius his two ſcholemaſters Quintilian nium filiæ. 
and Tacitus, no pet his moſt excellent learned Uncle, the 52000 nur 
I. ii. | Cider 
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Elder Plinius, doth expꝛeſle in an Epiſtle to his frend Fuſ⸗ 

cus, many god wayes foꝛ oꝛder in ſtudye: but he beginneth 
with trãſlatiõ and pꝛeferreth it befoꝛe al the reſt: a vecauſe 
his woꝛds be nota ble, 4 will recite them. 

Viile in primis, vt multi præcipiunt, ex Greco in Latinum, 
Gex Latmo vertere in Grecum : Quo genere exerci- 
tationis, proprietas ſplendorg, verborum, apta fructu- 
raſentttiarum,figurarnm copia, & explicaudt ves col- 
ligttur . Praterea imitatione optimorum , facultas ſi- 
millia inueniend: paratur- & que legentem, fe felliſſent, 
trans ferentem fugere non poſſunt Iutelligentia ex hoc, 
& indicium acq̃uiritur. 


Peperceine , how Plinic teacheth, that by this exerciſe 
of double tranllating is lcarned , eaſily, ſenſiblye, by little 
and little, not onely all the hard congruities of Grammer, 
the choiſe of apteſt woꝛdes, the right framing of woꝛdes : 
ſentences,comelines of figures and foꝛmes, fitte fo2 euery 
matter, aud pꝛoper foꝛ every tongue, but that which is grea 
fer alſo, in marking daylp, and folo wing diligently thus, 
the ſteppes of the beſt authoꝛs, like inuention ok Argu⸗ 
mentes, like oꝛder in diſpoſition, like vtterance in eloquuti 
on, is eaſily gathered vp: whereby pour Scholer ſhallbe 
bꝛought not onely ts like Eloquence, but alſo, to all trewe þ 
vnderſtanding and right iudgement, both foz wꝛiting and 
ſpeaking. And where Dionyſ. Halicarnaſſæus hath wat- 
ten two excellent bookes, the one, de delectu optimorum der- 
. borum the which, J feare, is loſt, the other, of the right fra- Þ 
ming of woꝛdes and ſentences, which doth remayne yet in 
Grerke, to the great pꝛokpte ot all them , that truely fudye 
fz2 Eloquente: vet this way of double tranſlating , ſhall 
being the whole p2ofyt of both theſe bons to a diligent ſcho⸗ 
ler, and that eaſelie and pleaſantlye , both foꝛ fyt choice of 
woꝛdes, and apt compoſitton ofſentences . And by theſe aw | 
thoꝛities and reaſons am J mouedto thinke , this way of 
double tr anflating, either onely oz chiefly, to be fitteſt = 


ce 
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the ſpcedy x perfect attaining of any tong. And foz ſpreoy at 


teining,J durſt venture a god wager,ifa ſcholer in whoar. 
is aptnes, laue, diligence, t conſtancp, would but tranſlate, 
after this ſozt, one little boke in Tullie, as de ſenectute, with 
two Epiſtles, the firſt 24 Q. Fra. the other ad Lentulum, the 
laſt ſaue one in the firſt bok:that ſcholer, J ſap, ſhould come 
to a better knowledge in tho Latin tong, thẽ the moſt part 
doe thatfp?d foure oꝛ fyne peares, in toſſing all the rules of 
Grammer in common ſcholes. In derd this one booke with 
theſe two Epiſtles , is not · ſufficient to affourde all Latin 
woꝛdes (which is not neceſſary fo2 a yong ſcholer to know) 
but it is able to furniſij him fully, foꝛ all pointes of Gram 
mer, with the right placing, oꝛdering, e vſe of woꝛdes in all 
kinde of matter. And why not? foꝛ it is read, that Dion. 
Pruſſæus, that wife Whiloſopher & ercellft oꝛatour of al his 
time, did come tothe great learning t vtterace that was in 
him, by reading, and folowing onely two bokes Phædron 
Platonis, and Demoſthenes moſt notable oꝛation, ei 7«- 
paripe6cia; . Anda better and nerer example herein may 
be, our moſt noble Queene Eli⸗ abeth, who neuer took pet, 
Ererke noꝛ Latin Grammer in her hand, alter the fp2it de 
clining of a nowne anda verbe, but onely by this double 
tranſiating of Demoſthenes and Iſocrates daplye- without 
miſſing euery foꝛnoone, and likewiſe ſome part of Tullie 
euerp afternoone, foꝛ the ſpate of a peare oꝛ two, hath attai⸗ 
ned to ſuche a pertecte vnderſtanding in both the tongues, 
and to ſuch a ready vtteraunce of the Latin, and that with 
ſuch a iudgement, as they be fewe in number in both the v⸗ 
niuerſities, oꝛ els where in England, that ber, in both 
tongues comparable with her Maieſtie. And to conclude in 
a ſho:t rowme, the commodit ies of double tranſlation, ſure⸗ 
lie the minde by daply marking, firſt, the cauſe and mat⸗ 
ter: then the woꝛds and phꝛaſes: next, the oꝛder and compo⸗ 
ſition: after, the reaſon and argumentes: then, the fozmes 
and figures of both the tongues : laſtly, the meaſure and 
compaſſe ofeucry ſentence, mult needes by little and little, 
L.tit. dꝛaw 


Lib. x. 
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dzaw vnto if the like ſhape of elogtence, as the authoz doth 
vſe, which is read. EA 
And thus much foꝛ double tranflation. 


Paraphraſss. =o 


Paraphraſu, the ſecond point, is, nat onely to expꝛeſſe at 
large with moze woꝛdes, but to ſtriue and cantende as 
Quintilian ſapth to tranſlate the beſt Latin authozs,into o⸗ 
ther Latin woꝛds, as many oz there aboutes. | 

This wap of exerciſe was vſed firſt by C. Cra bo, and 
taken vp foz a while, by L. Craſſus, but ſone after, vppon 
dewe p2oofe thereof reieccd iuſtipe by Craſſus and Cicero 
pet allowed and made ſterling agayne by M. Quintilian: 
neuertheles, ſhoztlye after , by better aſſay , diſallowed of 
his owne ſcholer Plinius Secundns, Who termeth it right⸗ 
ly thus. Audax contentio. It is a bold compariſon in deed to 
thinke to ſaꝝ better, then that is beſt. Such turning of the 
beſt into woꝛſe, is much like the turning of god wine, out 
ofa fayzeſwete flaggon of ſiluer, into a foule muſtye bottle 
of leather: oz, to turne pure gold and ſiluer, into foulc bꝛas 


and copper. 


Such kinde of Paraphraſis, in turning „chopping, and 
chaung ing, the beſt to woꝛſe, either in the minte 02 ſcholes, 
(though M. Brokke and Quintilian both ſay the contrary) 
is much milliked of the beſt and wiſeſt men. J can better al⸗ 
low an other kinde of Paraphraſis, to turne rude and barba⸗ 
rous, into pꝛoper and eloquent: which neuertheles is an 
exerciſe, not fytte foz a ſcholer, but fo2 a perfyte maſter, who 
in plenty hath god choyce , in copie hath right iudgement,, 
and grounded ſkill, as did appeare to be in Sebaſtian Ca- 
ſalio, in tranſlating Kemppes bake de imitando Chriſto, 

But to followe Quincilianus aduiſe faz Paraphraſis, 
were euen to take papne, to ſœke the wozſe and fowler 
wap, when the playne and fapzer is occupied befoze your 
eyes. 

The olde and beſt authoꝛs that euer w2ote , * 
te 


tent if occaſion required to ſpeake twiſe of one matter, not 
to chaunge the wozdes, but py7@;,that is, woꝛde fo2 woꝛd to 
expꝛeſſe it agayne.Foꝛ the thought that a matter, well ex- 
- pzefſed with fitte woꝛdes and apt compoſition, was not to 
be altered, but liking it well their ſelues, they thought it 
would aiſobe well allowed of others. 

Alſchoiemaiſter(fuch a one as J require) knoweth that 
A ſap true. 
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He readeth in Homer, almoſt in enery bake, and ſpe⸗ Homerus. 


cially ia Secundo, e nono Iliados, not onely ſome verſes, but 


whole leaues, not to be altered with new, but to be vttered 3. 


with the olde ſelfe ſame woꝛdes. 


5 


He knoweth that Xenophon , wiiting twile ol Ageſi- Xenophon. 


laus , once in his lie, agapne inthe hiſtoꝛy of the Greekes 
in one matter, kepeth alwayes the ſelfe ſame wozds . He 
doth the like ſpeaking of Socrates, both in the beginning. 
of hys Apollogie, and in the laſt end of G WUYAPOVEUPUGTCY. 

Demoſthenes, alſo in + Phillippica » dothbozrowe hys 
owne woꝛdes vttered befoze in his Dzation de ¶ Berſoneſo. 
He doth the like, and that moze at large, in bis oꝛations, as 
gainſt Andration and Timocrates. 

In Latin alſo, Cicero in ſomeplaces, and Virgil in mo, 


Demoſthe- 


nes. 


do repeat one matter, with the ſelfe ſame wodes. Theſe Cicero. 


excellent authoꝛs. did thus, not fo2 lacke of woꝛdes, but by 
iudgement and ſkill, whatſoeuer other moꝛe curious, and 
leſſeſkilfull, doe thinke,wzyte and doe, 

Paraporafes neucrthelefſe hath good place in learning, 
but not, by mine opinion, foꝛ any ſcholer, but itis onely to 
be left to a perfite Maiſter, epther to expound openly a good 
autho2 withall, oꝛ to compare p2iuatlye, foz his owne exer⸗ 
tiſe, how ſome notable place of an excellent authoz , may be 
vitered with other fifte woꝛdes: but if ye alter alſo , the 
compoſition,fo2me,and oꝛder, then that is not Paraphraſic, 
but Imitat io, as I wil fully declare in fitter place. 

The fcholer ſhall winne nothing by Paraphraſis, but 
onelie, if we may bel&ne Tullic, to chuſe wozſe wo2des , to 

A. iiii. place 


Virgilius. 
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place them out of oꝛder, fo feare ouermuch rhei iudgement 


of the maſter, to millike ouermuch the hardnes of learning, 
and by dle, to gather vp faultes which hardly will be left 
of agayne, 

The maiſter in teaching it, ſhall rather encreaſe his 
owne labour then his ſcholers pꝛoßite to: when the ſcholler 
Hall bꝛing vnto his maiſter a peeceof Tullic, 62 Cæſar, tur⸗ 
ned into other latin, then muſt the maſter come to Quinti- 
lians godly leſſon de Emendatione, which, (as he ſapeth) is 
the moſt pꝛoſttable part ot teaching: but not in mine opini⸗ 
on, and namelpe foꝛ vouth in Grammer ſchooles: Fo2 the 
maiſter now taketh double paynes: fyꝛſt, to mark what is 
amiſſe: agayne, to inuent what may be ſayd better. And 
here perchaunce, a very good maiſter may eaſily both de⸗ 
ceiue himſelle, and lead his ſcholers into errour. 

It requireth greater learning, and deeper iudgement, 
then is to be hoped foꝛ at any ſcholemaiſters hãd:that is, to 
be able W learnedly and perfectly, | 


[cMutare quod ineptum eſt, 

E ranſmutare quod peruerſum eff: 
Replere quod decit. 

1 Detrahere quod obeſt- 

Expungere quod inane eſt. 


And that, which reguireth moze ſkill,and n conf, 
deration. 


Premere tumentia: 
q Extollere humilia: 
Aſtringere luxuriantia: 


{ Componere dj diſſoluta. 


The maiſter may here onely ſtumble, and perchaunce 
faule in teaching, to the marring # mapning ofthe Scho- 
ler in learning, when it is a matter, of much redines , of 
great 
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greatlearning and tryed ludgement » to make treb diffe⸗ 
rence betwixt. 


Sublime, et Tumidum: 
Grande et immodicum: 
< Decorum, et ineptum: 
Per fectum, et nimium. 


Some men ot our tyme, counted perfea maiſters of elo⸗ 
quence, in their own opinion the beſt, in other mens iudge⸗ 
mentes very god, as Omphalius euerp where, Sadoletus 
in many places,yca alſo my krend Ol >rius , namely in his 
Epiſtle to the Queene e in his whole boke de Juſtiria, haue 
ſo euer reached thẽſelues, in making trew differente in the 
popntes afozc rehearſed, as though they had beene bz ught 
vp in ſome ſchole in Aſia, to learne to decline, rather thẽ in 
Athens with Plato, Ariſtotle, and Demoſthenes, (from 
whẽce Tullic fetched his eloquence)to vnderſtand, what in 
every matter, to be ſpoken oꝛ wꝛitten on, is in very deede, 
Nimium, Satis, Parum, that is fo2 to ſap, to all conſiderati⸗ 
ons, Decorum, whiche, as it is the hardeſt point in all lear⸗ 
ning, ſo is it the kapꝛeſt and onely marke, that ſcholers, in 
all their ſtudy, muſt alwayesſhwte at, if they purpoſe an o⸗ 
ther day to be, either found in Religto, o2 wile anddiſcrefe 
in any vocation of the common wealth, 

Agapne in the loweſt degree, it is no low popnte of 
learning and tudgemet foz a Schalemaiſter, to make true 
difference betwirt, 


ſ Humile & depreffum: 
Lene & remiſſum: 
Siccum & aridum. 
Exile & macrum: 
| Inaffeftum neelectum. 
In theſe pointes, ſome louing Melancthon well, as he 
was well woꝛzthy, but pet not conſidering well no2 wilely,, 
M. i. how 


* 
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how he ol nature, and all his lyfe and ſfudie by iudgement 


was wholy ſpent in gevere diſciplinabili, that is in teaching, 


reading, and expounding playnly and aptly ſchole matters 
and therefoze imployed therunto a fytte ſenſible and calme 
kinde of ſpeaking and w2iting,ſome J lay, with very well 
lyning , but not with very well weying Melancthones do- 
inges, doe frame themſelues a ſtile, colde, leane, 4 weake, 
though the matter be neuer ſo warme + earneſt , not much 
vnlike vnto one, that had a pleaſure, ina roughe, rainie 
winter day, to cloth him ſelfe with nothing els, but a de⸗ 


mie bukram caſlock, plain without plaptes, and ſingle with 


out lining: which will neither beare of winde noz wether, 

noꝛ vet keepe out the ſunne in any hate day. 
— — Some ſuppoſe, and that by god reaſon, that Melanc- 
ching, bath thon himſelfe came to this low kinde of w2ifing , by bling 
hurt Mclic ouer much Paraphraſis in reading: Fo2 ſtudying thereby 
—_— tante to make euery thing ſtraight andeaſy , in ſmothing and 
* plapning al thinges to much, neuer leaueth, while the (ence 
it ſelle be left, both lowſe and leaſie. And ſome of thoſe Para 
phraſis of Melancthon be ſet out in Pꝛinte, Pro Archia 
Poeta & Marco Marcello : But a ſcholer by mine opinion, 
is better occupied in playing oz ſleeping, then by ſpending 


time, not onely vainly but alſo harmefullp , in ſuch a kinds 


of exerciſe, F | g 
Ika ꝙaiſter would haue a perfecte example to follow, 

how in Gerere ſublimi, to auoyd N imium, oz in Mediocri, to 

attapne Satis, oz in Humili, to eſchew Parum, let him read 


diligently fo2 the firſt, Sccaudam Phillippicam, foꝝ the meane d 


Cicero. De Natura Deorum, and fo2 the loweſt, Partitione:. Oz if in 
an other tong, ve loke foz like example, in like perfection, 


fo2 al thoſe thꝛee degrees, re ad Pro Creſphote, Ad Leptinem, : 


Demoſthe- ꝙ. Contra Olympiodorum, and what witte , Arte, and dili- 
ww gence is able to affourve,ye ſhall playnely ſe, 
Foz our time, the odde man to perfozme all thzee perfect 
ty, what ſo euer he doth , and to know the way to doe them 
loan. Stur. ſkilfullꝑ, when ſo euer he lift , is in my pooze opinion, Io- 
b Annes 
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annes Stutmius. ä 1 
He alſo counſelleth all ſcholers to be ware of Paraphra- 
/«,except it be from wozle to better, from rude and barba⸗ 
xous , fo pꝛoper and pure Latin, and yet no man to exerciſe 
that neither, except ſuche one as is already furniſhed with 
plenty of learning, and grounded with ſtedfaſt iudgement 
befoze. 
All theſe faultes, that thus many wiſe men doe fynde 
with the ererciſe of Paraphraſis, in turning the beſt Latin, 
into other, as good as they can, that is, pe may be ſure, into 
a great deale wozſe, that it was, but in the right choyſe foz 
pꝛopꝛietp, and frewe placing, foꝛ good oꝛder is committed 
alſo commonly in all common ſcholes , by p ſcholemaſters, 
in toſſing and troubling young wittes (as J ſapd in the be 
ginning)with bocherly feare in making of Latins. 
Zherfoze,in place of Latines foꝛ young ſcholers, and of 
Paraphraſis foʒ the maſfers,J would haue double trãſlation 
fpecially vied . Fo2 , in double tranſlating a perfite pœce of 
Tullie oz Cæſar, neyther the ſcholer in learning, no2p Pa⸗ 
ſter in teaching can erre.A true tuchſtone a ſure met wand 
lyeth bekoꝛe both their eyes. Foz all right tongruity: pꝛo⸗ 
pꝛietie of woꝛdes: oꝛder in ſentence: the right imitation, 
to inuẽt good matter, to diſpoſe it in good oꝛder, to confirme 
it with good reaſon, to expꝛeſſe any purpoſe fytly and oꝛder⸗ 
ly, is learned thus, both eaſily and perfytly ; Yea, to miſſe 
ſometyme in this kinde of tranſlation, bzingeth moze pzof- 
pt, then to hit right, epther in Paraphraſis 02 making of La 
tins . Foz though ye ſay well, in a Latin making oꝛ ina 
Paraphraſss , yet you being but in doubte , and vncertapne 
whether ye ſap well oz no, ve gather and lay vp in memo⸗ 
ry, no ſure fruite of learning thereby: But if ye fault in 
tranſlation , ye are eaſelptaught, how perfitly to amende 
it, and ſo well warned, how after ta eſchew, all ſuch faults 
Agapne. 445 | ' 
 Paraphrafs: therefoꝛe, by mine opinion, is not mæte foz 
Grammer ſchooles: noꝛ yet very fytfoz yong men in the 
| . ii. vniuer⸗ 
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bninerfity , vntill fudyand tyme haue bꝛed in them, per- 
fite learning and ſtedfaſt indgement. 

There is a kinde of Paruphraſit which may be vſed, 
without all hurt: to much p2offit : but it ſerueth onely the 
Greek and not the Latin, noꝛ no other tong:as, to alter Jin. 
guam Ionicam aut Doricam into eram eAtticam:Anotable 
example there is left vnto vs by a notable learned man Di. 
ony: Halicarn: who, in his boke, Tepi ouvrazeo; , Doth 
tranſlate the goodly ſtoꝛp of Candaulus and iges in /. Ace- 
rodoti, out of Ionica lingua, into Atticuam. Keade the place, 
and pe ſhall take both pleaſure and pꝛoffit, in conference 
of it . A man, that is exerciſes in reading,. Thucydides Xe⸗ 
nophon, plato, and Demoſthenes, in bſyng to turne like 
places ot Herodotus , after like ſoꝛt ſhould ſhoztly come to 
ſuch a knowledge, in vnderſtanding, ſpeaking , and w2i 
ting the Greeke tong,as fewe o2 none hath yet attaynedin 
England, The like exerciſe out of Dor:ca lingua map be al⸗ 
ſo bſed, if a man take that little boke of Plato, Timæus Lo- 
erus, De Animo et natura, Which is wzitten Dorice, and turn 
it into ſuch Greeke as Plato vſeth in other woꝛkes. The 
boke, is but two leaues, and the labour would be bat two 
weekes:but ſurely the p2offit , foꝛ eaſy vnderſtanding, and 
frewe wꝛiting the Greke tong, would conteruaple with 
the toyle that ſome men taketh,in other wiſe coldly reading 
that tong, two peares. 

And yet foꝛ the latin tonge, and fo? the ererciſe of Para: 
Phraſit, in thoſe places of Latin, that can not be vttered , if 
ſome yong man excellent of wit, coꝛragious in will, luſtye 
of nature, and deſirous to contend euen with the beſt latin 
to better it, it he tan, ſurely J commend his foꝛ wardneſſe, 
and foꝛ his better inſtruction therein, J will ſet befoze him 
as notable an example of Paraphraſir, as is in Recozde of 
learning . Cicero himſelfe, doth contend in two ſundꝛ ye 
places, to expꝛeſſe one matter, with diuerſe woꝛdes: and 
that is Paraphraſis, ſaythQuintilian . The matter J ſup⸗ 
poſe, is taken out of Panætius and therefoze being tranſla- 
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ted out ol Greek af diners times, is bffercd foꝛ his purpoſes 

with divers woꝛdes and foꝛmes: which kinde ofexerciſe,foz 

perfecte learned mon, is very p2ofitable, | 
2. De finib. 


2. Homo enim Rationem habet a natura menti datam, 
quæ, et canſas rerum et conſecutiones videt, & ſimilitu- 
dmes trans fert, & diſiuncta roniungit, & cum præſenti- 
bus futura copulat , omnemg, complettitur vite conſe- 
quentis ſtatum. b. Eademg, ratio facit hominem ho- 
minum appetentem, cumg, his, natura, & ſermone & 
e ſu cõgructem: vt profectus a charitate domeſticorũ ac 
ſuorum, currat longius, & ſe implicit:primo Ciuiũ, dein- 
de omnium mortalium ſocietati- vt q; non ſibi ſoli ſenatit 
meminerit, ſed patrie,ſed ſuis, vt exigua pars ipſi relin- 
quatur. c. Et quonia eadem natura cupiditatem inge- 
nuit homini deri inueniendi, quod facilime apparet, cum 
vacui curis, etiam quid in cœlo fiat, ſcire auemus. &c. 

1. De Officiorum. 

a, Homo autem, qui rationis eſt particeps , per quam con- 
ſequentia cernit, & cauſas rerum videt , eorumg, pro- 
greſſus, & quaſi anteceſſiones non ignorat , ſimilitudines 
comparat,rebaſq, præſentibus adiungit atg, anneitit fus. 
turas,facile totms vitæ curſum videt, ad eamg, degen- 
dam preparat res neceſſarias . b. Eademg, natura vi 
rations hominem conciliat homini , & ad Orationit, & 
ad vitæ ſocietatem: ingeneratg, imprimis precipuum 
quendam amoremin eos, qui procreati ſunt impellatq, vt 
hominum cetus & celebrari inter ſe, & fibi obediri ve- 
lit, ob eaſq; cauſac ſtudirt parare ea, qua ſuppiditent ad 
enltum & ad victum, nec ſibi ſoli, ſed coniagi, liberis, ca- 
teriſq; quot charos habeat : tueriq, debeat c. Que 
cura exuſcitat etiam animos , & maiores ad rem geren- 
dam facit : inprimiſq, hominis eſt propria viri inquiſitis 
at q; inueſtigatio ita cum ſumus neceſſarys negoths, cu- 
riſq, vacui, tum auemus ali quid videre, audire addiſce- 
re, cognitionemq; rerum mira bilium. &c. 
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The ſecond booke teaching 

The conference oftheſe two places, conteining ſo ex⸗ 
cellent a pece of learning as this is, expʒeſſed by ſo woꝛthy 
a witte, as Tullies was, muſt nedes bzing great pleaſure 
and p2ofite to him, that maketh true counte , of learning 
and honeſty. But if we had the Greek Authoꝛ, the fyꝛſt pas 
terne of all, and therby to ſee, how Tullics witte did wozke 
at diuerſe times, how out of an excellent Image, might be 
framed two other, one in face and fauo2,but ſomewhat diffe 
ring in koꝛme, figure, ⁊ coulour,ſurely, ſuch a pece of woꝛk⸗ 
manſhip compared with the Paterne it ſelfe , would better 
pleaſe the eyes of honeſt, wiſe, and learned mindes, then 
two ofthe fapzeſt Uenuſſes,that euer Apelles made, 

And thus much, foꝛ all kinde of Paraphraſis, fit oz bnfpt, 
foꝛ Scholers oꝛ other, as J am led to thinke , not onely , by 
mine owe experience, but chiefly by the authozity t iudge⸗ 
ment ok thoſe, whom J my ſelfe would gladlyeſt folow, and 
doe counſell all mine to do the ſame: not contending with 
any other, that will other wiſe either thinke oz doe, 


Metaphraſis. 
This kind of excerciſe is all one with Paraphraſis ſaue 


it is out of verſe, either in pꝛoſe, oꝛ into ſome other kinde 
of meter:o2 els, out of pꝛoſe into verſe, which was Socrates 
exerciſe and paſtime (as Plato repozteth) when he was in 
pꝛiſon, to tranſlate Æſopes Fables into verſe . Quintili⸗ 

an doth greatly pꝛayſe alſo this exerciſe: but becauſe Tullie 

doth diſalow it in yong men, by mi ne opinion, it were not 

well to vie it in Grammer Scholes, euen foꝛ the ſelle ſame 
cauſes, that be recited agaynlt Paraphraſis. And therfoze, foꝛ 
the vſe and miſuſe of it, the ſame is to be thought. that is ſpo 
ken of Paraphraſir before, This was Sulpitius exerciſe: and 
he gathering vp thereby. a Poetical kinde of talke,is iuſtly 
namedof Cicero grandis Tragicus Orator : which J thinke 
is ſpoken, not fo his pꝛaiſe, but foz other mes warning, to 
eſchew the like fault. Pet neuertheles, if our ſcholemaſter 
fo; his owne inſtruction, be deſirous, to ſo a perfect 


hereof, J will recite one which J thinke , no man is ſo bolde 
to ſap, that he can amend it: & that is Chriſes the pꝛieſtes 
P nation to the Greekes in p beginning of Homers Ilias, 
turned excellentlp into pꝛoſe by, Socrates himſelle, and that 
Aduiſedly and purpoſelp foꝛ other to follow:and therefoze he 
calleth this exerciſe, in the ſame place, wizyoc;, that is, Imi- 
tatio, Which is molt true: but in this booke , foz teaching 
ſake,J will name it Metaphraſis, reteining the word that 
all teachers in this caſe, do vſe. 


Homerus. 1. Had. 
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Socrates in 3 de Rep. cayth thus. 
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To compare Homer and Plato fogether , two wonders 
ok nature, and arte foꝛ wit and eloquence, is molt pleaſant 
and pꝛoſitable, foꝛ a man of ripe iudgement.Platos turning 
of Homer in this place, doth not ride a loft in Poeticall 
termes, dnt goeth low and ſoft on fate, as pꝛoſe and Pede- 

frris oratio ſhoulddoe, Jf Sul pitius had had Platos conſidera⸗ 
tion, in right viingthis exerciſc, he had not deſerued the 
name of 7 ragicus Orator,who ſhould rather haue ſtudied to 
erpꝛeſle vim Demoſthen is than furorem Poætæ, how god ſo 
euer he was, whom he did follow. 

And therfoze would J haue our Scholemaſter wey well 

tagi⸗ 


| 
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togither Homer and Plato, and marke diligentlye theſe 
four poyntes, what is kepf: what is added: what is left out: 
what is chainged, either, in choiſe of wo2ds,02 fozme of ſen- 
tences: which foure poyntes be the right tooles, to handle 
like a wozkeman,this kind of woꝛke: as our Scholer ſhall 
better vnderſtand, when he hath beene a god while in the 
Uniuerſity,to which tyme and place, J chiefly remitte this 
kinde of exerciſe, 925 . 
And becauſe J euer thought examples to be 9 belt kind 
of teaching, J wil recite a golden ſentence out of that Poet 
which is nert vnto Homer, not onelp in tyme, but alſo in 
wozthines: which hath beene a paterne fo2 many wozthye 
wits to followe , by this kinde of ¶Metaphraſis. But J will 
content my ſelfe, with foure wozkemen,two in Greke,and 
two in Latin, ſuch as in both the tonges, wiſer 4 wozthier, 


tan not be looked fo2 , Surelp, no ſtone ſet in golde by moſt 


cunning woꝛkemen, is in deed, if right count be made,moze 
woꝛthy the looking on, then this golden ſentence,dinerſely- 
wꝛought vpan,by ſuch foure excellent Paiſters. 


He ſiodus, 2. 
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| baſe Engliſne. 


1 Theman in wiſedome paſſeth all, 
to know the beſt who hath a head: 
2 And meetely wiſe eke counted ſhall, 
who yeldes himſelfe to wiſe mens read: 
3 Who bach no wit, nor none will heare, 


amonges all ſooles the bell may beare. 
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Parke the wiſedome of Sophocles , in leauing out the 
laſt ſentence, becauſe it was not comely fo2 the ſonne to ble 
it to his father. | 


27 D.Baſilens in his exhortation to youth. 
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N. Cic. Pro A. Cluentio. 


I. Sapientißßimum efſe dicunt eum, cui, quod opus ſit ; off 
veniat in mentem : 2. Proxime accedere illum, qui alle 
rius bene inuentis obtemperet .. . In ſtultitia contra 
eſt, minus enim ſtultus eſt is, cui nihil in mentem ve- 
nit, quam ille; , quod /eulte alteri venit in menten 
compi. obat. dr 8 a 


Cicero doth not playnely expꝛeſſe the laſt ſentence, but 
doth invent it fifty foz his purpoſe, to taunt the follp and 
ſimplicitꝑ in his aduerſary ¶Actius, not weying wilely the 
ſuttle doinges of Chryſogauns and Staleuns, 3, 


¶ Tit. Liuius in Orar.Minuti;.-Lib.22; 


conſulat , uud in rem ſit 2. Secundlum eum, qui 
ene monenti ohediat q 5, Qui, nec ipſi conſulere net 
alteriparere ſcit, eum extrem eſſe ingen. 


1. — ego audiui milites ; eum primum eſſeverum, qui 
7 e 
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Now, which of all theſe faure, Sopbacles, S. Baſil, Ci- 
tero, oꝛ Liuie hath expꝛeſſed Hehodus belt, the iudgement 
is as hard, as the woꝛkemanchippe of euery one ie moſt ex- 
tellent in deede. An other example out of the Latin tongue 
alſo J will recite,foz the woꝛthines of the wozkeman ther⸗ 
of, and that is Horace who hath, ſo turned the beginning 
of Terence Eunuchus , as doth wozke in me, a pleaſaunt 
admiration, as oft ſo euer, as J compare thole tivo places 
togither And though euerp Maiſter, x euery god Scholer 
toe, doe know p places, both in Terence & Horace, pet wyll 
I ſet them here in one place togither that with moze plea⸗ 
ſure they may be compared togither. 


Terentius in Eunucho. 


Quid igitur faciamꝭ non cam? ne nune quidem cum 
accerſor vitro ? an potius ita me comparem , non perpeti 
meretricum contumelias > excluſit: reuocat, redeam? 

non, ſi me obſecret. P ARM EN O a litle. after hy 

Here, quæ res in ſe neq; conſilium neq; modum habet 3 

vllum, eam conſilio regere gon potes . In Amore hæc ky 

omnia inſunt vitia, iniuriæ, ſuſpiciones, inimicitiz , in 

duciæ, bellum, pax rurſum . Incerta hæc fi tu poſtules 

ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas, ꝗᷓ fi des operam, 
vt cum ratione inſanias. 


N Horatius. lib. Ser. a. Saty. 3. 


| Nec nunc cum me vocet vitro, 
Accedaumł an potius mediter finere ds lores? 
Excluſit:reuocat redeamũ non ſi obſecret.Ecce 
Seruus non paulo ſapientior : O Here quæ res 
Nec modum habet, neg, conſilium, ratione mode , 
Tracfari non vult. In amore hec ſunt mala, bellum, 
Pax rurſum: hec ſi quis tempeſtatisprope rita 
Mobilia, et cæca fluentia ſorte, laloret mas 
Redaere certa, fabi nihilo plus explicet. ac ſ/ 
Inſanire paret certærarionc mo.. 
1. 141 61 1 N. ii. UA, itt TIE This . 
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This exerciſe may bꝛing much p2ofite fo ripe heads, and 
ftapd iudgementes: becauſe in trauayling in it, the minde 
muſt needes be very attentiue, and buſily occupied, in tur⸗ 
ning and toſſing it ſelfe many wayes, and conferring with 
great pleaſure , the variety of wozthy wittes and judge- 
mentes togither: But this harme may ſone come therby,x 
namely to vong Schilers, leaſt, in ſeeking other woꝛdes, 
and new fo2me of ſentences, they chaunce vpon the woꝛſe: 
foꝛ the which onely canſe, Cicero thinketh this exerciſe not 
to be fit fozyong men. | 


This is a way ok ſkudie, belonging rather, to matter, 
then to wozdes:to memoꝛie, then to vtterance:to thoſe that 
be learned alreadye, and hath male place at all amonges 
dong ſcholers in Grammer ſcholes. It may p2ofite pꝛiuatly 
ſome learned men, but it hath hurt generallys learning it 
ſelfe very much. Foz by it we haue loſt whole Trogus, the 
beſt part ot T. Liuius , the godly Tictionarp of Pompeius 
feſtus, a great deale of the Cyuill lawe, and other many no⸗ 
fable boakes,fo2 the which cauſe, A doe the moze millike this 
ererciſe both in olde and pong. 

Epitome, is god pꝛiuatelpe (62 himſelfe that doth wozke 
it, but ill commonlye fo2 all other , that vſe other mens la⸗ 
boz therein:a ſilp pooze kind of ſtudie, not vnlike to the do⸗ 
ing of thoſe poo2e folke , which neither till, noꝛ ſowe, noz 
reape themſelues, but gleane by ſtealth , vpon other mens 
groundes. Such haue empty barnes fo; deare yeares. 

Grammer ſchooles haue fewe Epitomes to hurt them, 
except Epitheta Textoris, andſuch beggarlye gatheringes, 
as Horman, Whittington, and other like vulgares foꝛ mas 
king of latines:yea J doe with, that all rules foz yong ſcho⸗ 
lers, were ſhoꝛter then they be - Foz without doubt, Gran 
matica it ſelfe , is ſoner and ſurer learned by examples of 
god authoꝛs, then by the naked rules or Grammaryans, 
Epirome hurteth moe, in the vniuerſities and ſtudie — 

* loſophy; 
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loſophy:but moſt or all, in diuinitp it lelte. 


Jn deed bookes ol common places be very neceſſarye, fo | 
induce a man, into an ozderly generall knowledge,how to 
referre ozderly all that hee readeth, ad certa rerum Capita 
and not wander in ſtudy . And to that end did b. Lombar- 
dus the Palter of ſentences and Phil. Melaucthon in our 
dapes, wꝛite two notable bokes of common places. 

But to dwell in Epitomes and bookes of common places, 
and not to bind himſelle by dayly and oꝛderly ſtudy, to read 
with all diligence, pꝛincipallp the holyeſt Scripture, and 
withall, the beſt Doctours, and ſo to learne to make true 
difference betwixt the authozity of the one, and the Coun⸗ 
ſell ol the other , maketh ſo many ſeeming, and ſunburnt 
miniſters as we haue, whoſe learning is gotten in a ſom⸗ 
mer heate , and waſhed away, with a Chꝛiſtmas ſnowe a⸗ 
gayne: who neuerthelelle, are leſſe to be blamed , then thoſe 
blinde buſſardes, who in late peares, of wilfull maliciauſ⸗ 


neſſe. would neither learne them ſelues, noz could teach o. 


thers, any thing atall; - - 

-:Paraphraſic hath done leſle burt to learning, „then Epi- 
tome: foz no Paraphraſis, though there be many , ſhall euer 
take away Dauids Pſalter . Eraſmus Paraphraſis being 
neuer ſo god, ſhall neuer baniſhe the nein Leſtament. And 
in an other ſchole, the Paraphraſit ul Bocardus, oꝛ Sambu- 
cus, ſhall neuer take Ariftotles Rhefozicke, noz Horace 
de Arte Poetica, out of learned mens handes. 

But as concerning a ſchole Fpitomo, he that would baue 
an example of it, let him reade Lucian wiſh x«Movg which is 
the very Epitome of Iſocrates ozation de /andibrs Helene, 
whereby he maytearne,at.the lealt,this wiſe lefſon , that a 
man ought to beware, to be ouer bolde, in altering an excel 
lent mans wozk. 

Heuerthele ſe, ſome kinde of Eyitome may be vſed , by 
men of ſkilful iudgement,to the great pꝛoſtit alſo of others, 
as it a wiſe ma would take Halles Ch2onicle, where much 
"_ matter is quite marde with Andenture SngliGe, and 


dei 
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firlf change, ſkrange and inkhoꝛne termes info pꝛoper, and 
commonly vſed woꝛdes: next. ſpecially to werde out that, 
that is ſuperfluoas and idle, not onelpe where woꝛdes bor 
baynely heaped one vpon an other, but alſo where manye 
ſentences of one meaning, be ſo clowted vp togither, as 
though M. Hall had beene, not wꝛiting the ſtozye of Eng- 
land, but varying a ſentence in Pitching Schoole: ſurely a 
wile learned man, by this way of Epitome, in cutting away 
woꝛds and ſentences, and diminiſhing nothing at all ol the 
matter, ſgould leaue to mens vſe, a ſtozy, halfe as much as 
it was in quantitye, but twyle ſo good as it was, both foz 
pleaſure andalſo commodity. 

An other kinde of Epitome may be vfed likewiſe very 
well, to much pꝛofpt. Dome man, eyther by luſtines of nas 
ture, bꝛought by ill teaching, foa w2ong tudgement , is 
ouer full of woꝛdes and ſentences, and matter, 4 yet all his 
woꝛdes be pꝛoper, apt, c wel choſẽ: all his ſentences be roũd. 
E frimly framed: his whole matter groũded vpon good rea⸗ 
ſon, x ſtuffed with ful argumẽts foꝛ his intent æ purpoſe: et 
whe his talk ſhalbe heard, oꝛ his wꝛiting be read, of ſuch one 
as is either of my two deareſt krendes, M. Haddon at home 
oꝛ Ioh.Sturmius in Germanp, that Nimium in him, which 
foles and vnlearned will moſt commende, {hall either of 
theſe two, bite his lip, oꝛ chake his head at it. þ 

Zhisfulnes as it is not to be miſliked in a pong man, 
ſo in farther age z in greater ſkill, and wapghtyer affayꝛes 
is to be tomperated, o2 els diſcretion and iudgement ſhall 
ſeme to be wanting in him. But if his ſtyle bee ſtill ouer 
ranck and luſtie, as ſome men being neuer fo old and ſpent 
by peares, will ſtill be full of pouthfull conditions, as was 
SY? F. Brian, and euermoꝛe would haue bene: ſuch a ranke 
and full wziter , mult ve, if he will doe wiſely the exerciſe 
of verpe good kindeof Epirome , and doe as certapne wiſe 
men doe chat be onerfat-and fleſhy: whajeauing theyꝛ olon 
full and plentifull table, goe to ſoioꝛne abꝛoad from home 
faza while,at the temperate vyet of ſome fober man: _ ſo 
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vy little and little, cut.awaythegroſaeſſe that is in them 
Asfo2 an example I Ou wonluleaue of his luſtines 
in ſtriuing agaynſt S. Auſten, and his auer rancke rayling 
agavnſt pooze Luther, and the trueth of Gods docrine, and 
geue his whole ſtudy, not to wꝛite any thing ol his own foz 
a while. but to trallate Demoſthenes, with ſo ſtraite, faſt, 
temperate a ſtile in Latin, as he is in Greke he would be 
come lo perfit x pure a wꝛiter, beleue, as hath ben few oꝛ 
none ſince Ciceroes dapes:And lo,by doing himſelf and all 
learned much god, do others les harme, « Chꝛiſts doctrine 
leſſe iniury, then he doth: t with al, win vnto him ſelf many 
woꝛthy frendes, who agreeing with him gladlp, in the loue 
and liking of extellent learning, are ſozy to ſe ſo wozthy a 
wit,ſo rare eloquence, wholly ſpent and conſumed, in ſtri⸗ 
uing with God and god men. 

Amongeſt the reſt, no man doth lament him moꝛe then 
J, not onely fo2 the excellent learning that ſe in him, but 
alſo becauſe there hath: paſſed pꝛiuatelꝑ bet wixt hin, and 
me, ſure tokersof much god will and frendlp opinion. 
the one toward the other; And ſurely the diſtance betwirt 
London and Lyſbon,ſhould not ſtoppe, any kinde — 
I duet, that J could, either ſhew to him, oꝛ do to hys., if 
the greateſf matter or all did not in certarn Lahe 
rate our mindes. 

And pet koꝛ my part both taward e others 
here at home, foz like cauſeofercellent learning, great wil 
dome, and gentle humanity, which J haue ſeene in them, 
and felt at their handes my ſelfe, where the matter of diffe⸗ 
rence is meere conſcience in a quiet: mind inwardly; e not 


contentious malice With ſpitefullraplingopenly ;I can be 


content to follow thisrute,inmillikingloure one thing not 
to hate fo2 any thing ess. 

But as loꝛ all the bloudy beaſtes, as that fat Boze of the 
wd, oꝛ thoſe bzanlingWulles of Baſan.:-02.anvlurking 
Bormous blind, not by naturt but by mall ie, tas max bet 
githeted ofthelk d y-_ teffimony; geue water ta * 
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foz geuingouer Gun i his wozdez02.ſuch as be lolultyrun- 
negates, as firit, runue from God e his true doctrine, than, 
krom their 2.02des,Palkers,e all duty, next fro them lelues 
and out of their wittes, laſtip frõ theirPzince,colitrey „and 
all due alegeance, whether they onght rather to be pitied of 
god men, foꝛ their miſery, oz contemned of wile men, foz 
their malicious folly, let god and wiſe men determine. . 

And to returne to Fpitome again, ſome will iudge much 
boldeneſſe in me, thus to iudge of Oſortus ſtile: but wiſe 
men do know, that mcane lokers on, map truely ſay, foꝛ a 
well made picture: This face had bene moꝛe tomelp, if that 
hie redde in the cherke were ſomewhat moze pure ſanguin 
then it is and vet the ſtander by, cannot amend it himſelfe 
by any wap. 

And this is not witten to the diſpꝛayſe but fo the great 
commendation of Oſorius, becauſe Tullic himſelfe had the 
ſamefalneſſe in him: andtherfoze went to Rodes fo cut it 
away: and ſaythhimſelfe; recepi me domum prope mutatus, 
nans quaſi referncrat iam oraris. Which was bzought to pas 
I beleeue; not onely by the teaching of Molo Appolonius,, 
but alſo by a good wap of Epitame, in binding himlelfe to 
franflate ere Atticus Oratores, and ſo to bzing his ſtyle, 
from all ĩoloſe groſneſte, ta ſuch firme faſtnes in latin, as is 
in Demoſthenes in Grete. And this to be molt true: may. 
euſily de gathered not onely of L. Craſſus talke in . de 
Or. but ſpectallye of Ciceroes owne derde in tranſlating 
Demoſthenes and Æſchines ozations. egi se. to that ves 
ry end and purpoſe. 

- And although a man groundlipe learned already » map 

tals much pzofichimnlelfeatvling;,.by Epitame, to aw 

other mens wozkes lo his ume memozy ſake, into ſhoꝛter 


rowme, as Conterus hath done very well the whole 4e:a 


morphoſis of Ouid, and Dauid. Cethræus à great deale 
better, the ir. Muſes al Herodotus, and Melancthon in 
mint upinton, far det of all, tbe wholeſtozyof Time, not 


and1y fo hö but to: other mens Pz0ffit ny Wis 
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great pꝛapſe, yet; Epitome is molt neceſſary of all in a mans 
owne wziting , as we learne of that noble Poet Virgil}, 
who if Donatus ſay trew, in wꝛiting that perfect woꝛkes 
ofthe Georgickes, vſed dayly » when he had wzitten 40. oz 
50.berſes , not to ceaſe cutting, paring , and poliſhing of 
them, till he had bꝛought them to the number of x.02 xii. 

And this ererciſe,is not moꝛe needefully done in a great 
wozke , then wiſely done, in our common dayly waiting. 
either of letter, oꝛ other thing elſe , that is fo ſay , to peruſe 
diligently , and ſe and ſpye wiſely , what is alwayes moꝛe 
then needeth: Foz twenty to one,offend moze in wꝛiting to 
much, then to little: euen as twenty to one, fall into ſica⸗ 
neſſe,rather by ouer much fulnes,then by any lacke oz emp 
tineſſe.And therefoze is he alwayes the beſt Engliſh Phiſt- 
tion, the belt can geue a purgation, that is, by way of E- 
pitome, to cut all ouer much away. And ſurely mens bo⸗ 
dies, be not mo2efull of ill humozs, then commonly mens 
myndes/if they be pong luſty, pꝛoude, like and loue them 
ſelues wel, as moſt men do) be ful of kantaſies, opinions, er⸗ 
roꝛs, and faultes , not onely in in ward inuention, but alſo 
in all their vtterance, either by Pen, oꝛ talke. 

And ot all other men, euen thoſe that haue p innentineff 
heades, foꝛ all purpoſes, and roundeſt tonges in all matters 
and plates (except they learne and vſe this good leſſon of E- 
pitome)cammit commonly great faultes, then dull, ſtaping 
ſilent men doe. Fo2 quicke inuentoꝛs, and fapꝛe ready ſpea⸗ 
kers, being boldned with their pꝛeſent habilitp toſay mo2e, 
and perchaunce better to, at the ſoden foꝛ that pꝛeſent, then 
any other can doe, vſe teffe helpe of diligence and ſtudy then 
they ought to doe: + ſo haue in the commonly, leſſe learning 
and weaker iudgement, fo2 all deepe conſiderations, then 
ſome duller heades, and lower tonges haue. 

And therefoze , ready ſpeakers, generally bee not the 
beſt plapneſt, and wiſeſt waiters , noꝛ vet the deepeſt iud⸗ 
gers in waighty affayꝛes, becauſe they doe not tarry to wey 
and iudge all thinges, as they toulde ; buthauing theyz 
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heades ouer full of matter, be like pennes oner full of inke, 


2 


which will ſooner blotte then make any fayꝛe letter at all. 
CTypme was, when J had experience of two Ambaſſado:s 
in one place, the one of a hote head to inuent.and ofa haſty 
hand to wꝛite, the other, colde and ſtapd in both: but what 
difference of their doinges was made by wiſe men, is not 
vnknowen to ſome perſons. The 15yſhop of Wincheſter 
Steph:Gardinerhada quicke head, anda ready tong, and 
vet was not the beſt w2iter in England, Cicero in Brutus 
doth wiſely note the ſame in Serg: Galbo and Q. Horten⸗ 
tius, who were both hote, luſty, and playne ſpeakers, but 
coulde,loſe,and rough wziters: And Tullic telleth the cauſe 
why,ſaping , when they ſpeake , their tong was naturally 
carped with full tyde and wynde of their witte: when they 
wꝛot, their head was ſolitary , dull, and caulme, and ſo 
their ſtyle was blonte, and their wziting colde: Quod viti- 
um, layth Cicero peringenioſis hominibus veg, ais doctis pla- 
runque accidit. 

And therfoze all quicke inuentoꝛs, and ready fapꝛe ſpea- 
kers,muſt becarefull,that to their goodnes of nature, they 
adde alſo in any wiſe, ffudy, labour, leaſure, learning, and 
iudgement, and then they ſhall in ded, paſſe all other, as J 


know ſome do, in whome all thoſe qualities are fully play 
ted, oꝛ els if they geue ouer much to their witte, and oner 


litle to their laboꝛ and learning, they will ſoneſt ouerreach 
an talke, and fardeſt come behinde in wꝛiting what ſoeuer 
they take in hand. The methode of Epitome ts moſt neceſ⸗ 
ſary foʒ ſuch kinde of men. And thus much concerning 
the vſe oz miſuſe ok all kinde of Epitomes i in matters oflear- 
_ | 


oh Imitatio, 


Imitation is à faculty to expꝛeſſe liuelye and perkecelpe 
that example: which ye goe about to follow. And ot it ſelf 
it is large and wide: fo all the wozkes of nature, in a mas 
ner be examples foz arte to follow, 


- But 
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But to our purpoſe, all languages, both learned and mo⸗ 

ther tonges, be gotten, and gotten onely by Imitation. Io 
as ve vlc to heare , ſo pe learne to ſpeake: if ye heare no o⸗ 
ther, ve ſpeake not your ſelfe : and whom ye onely heare, 
of them ye onelp learne. 

And therefore, if ye wouldſpeake as the beſt and wiſeſt 
doe, ye muſt be conuerſant , where the beſt and wiſeſt are: 
but if vou be bozne 03 bzought vp in a rude country, ye ſhal 
not chuſe but ſpeake rudely : the rudeſt man of all knoweth 
this to be trewe, 

Pet neuertheleſle the rud-nes of common and mother 
tonges, is no bar fo2 wiſe ſpeaking . Foz in the rudeſt cons 
trie x molt barbarous mother language, many be found ; 
tan ſprake very wiſelp:but in the Greeke and Latine tong, 
the two onely learned tonges, which be kept, not in cont» 
mon tau lke, but in pꝛiuate bokes, we finde alwapes, wil⸗ 
dome and elcourice , god matter and vtteraunce neuer 
oꝛ ſeldo:n a ſeuder. Fo2 all ſuch authoꝛs, as be fulleſt of god 
matter 4 right iugement in doctrine , be likewiſe alwapes, 
moſt pꝛoper in woꝛdes, moſt apte in ſentence, molt pjayne 
and pure in vttering the ſame. 

And contrariwiſe, in thoſe two tonges, all wꝛiters ei⸗ 
ther in Religion, oꝛ any ſect of Philoſophy , who ſo euer be 
no in iudgement of matter, be commonly found 
as rudi in vttering their minde. Foz Stoickes, Anabaps 
tiſtes, and Friers, with Epicures, Libertines and Monkes, 
being moſt like in learning and life, are no fonder and per⸗ 
nitious in their opinions, then they be rude and barbarous 
in their w2itinges . They be not wiſe, therefoꝛe that ſap, 
what care J foꝛ mans woꝛdes o2 vtteranuce , if hys mat⸗ 
ter and reaſons be good. Such men, ſay ſo, nat ſo much of 
tano2ance , as epther of ſome ſi nguler pꝛide in themſelues 


£2 ſome ſpeciall malice of ther, oz foꝛ ſome pꝛiuate e parci- 


all matter either in religion, oꝛ other kinde of learning. 

Foz good and choiſe meates, be no moze requiſite fo2 helthp 

bodies, then pꝛoper andapte r bee fo2 god matters, 
lt and 
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and alſo playne and ſenſible vtterance foꝛ the beſt andd&- 
peſt reaſons: in which two poyntes ſtandetb perfect elo- 
quence , one of the fapꝛeſt, and rareſt giftes that God doth 
geue fo man. 

Pe know not, what hurt ye do to learning that care not 
fo2 woꝛdes, but foꝛ matter and ſo make a dinozſe betwixt 
the tong and the hart. Fo2 marke all ages: look vpon the 
Whole courſe of both the Greeke, and Latin tonge and pee 
tall ſarely finde, that, when apte and good woXFes began 
to be neglected, and pꝛoperties of thoſe two tongues to be 
confounded, than alſo began ill deedes to ſpꝛing: ſtraunge 
maners to expꝛeſſe good oꝛders, newe and fond opinions to 
ſtriue with olde and true doctrine, firſt in Philoſophpe: 
and after in Religion : right iudgement of all thinges to be 
peruerted, and ſo bertue with learning is contemned , and 
ſtudy left of : of ill thoughtes cometh peruerſe iudgement 
of ill deedes ſpꝛingeth lewde taulke . Which foure miſo? 
ders, as they marre mans life,ſo deſtroy they good learning 
withall, 

But beholde the goodneffe of Gods pꝛouidence foꝛ lear- 
ning: all old authoꝛs andſectes of Philoſophy, which were 
kondeſt in opinion, and rudeſt in vtteraunce , as Stoickes 
and Epicures, firſt contemned of wiſe men, and after foz: 
gotten ofall men,be ſo conſumed by tymes,as they be now 
not onely out of vſe, but alſo out of memozy of man: which 
thing, J ſarely thinke , will ſhoꝛtly chaunce , to the whole 
doctrine,and all the bookes of phantaſticall Anabaptiftes x 
Friers,and of the beaſtly libertines and Ponkes, 

Agapne beholde on the other ſive , how Gods wiſedome 
hath w2ou ght, that of Academici and Peripatetici, thoſe that 
were wiſeſt in iudgement of matters, and pureſt in vtte⸗ 
ring their mindes, the ürſt and chiefelf, that wꝛote mot 
and beit, in either tong, as Plato and Ariſtotle in Greeke, 
Tullie in Latin, be ſo either wholly , oꝛ ſafficiently left vn / 
to vs „as I neuer knew yet ſcholer, that gaue himſelfcto 


like, and loue, and folow chiefly thoſe thꝛeꝛ Authoꝛzs but he 
pꝛoued 
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pꝛoued, both learned, wiſe,and alſo an honeſt man, if hee 
iopned with all the true doctrine of Gods holy Bible, with 
out the which, p other thꝛer, be but ine edge toles in afoles 
oʒ madmans hand, 

But to returne to Inutation agapne: There bee the 
kindes of it in matters of learning. 

The whole doctrine ol Comedies, and Tragedies, is a 
perfyte imitation, 02 fair liuely papnted picture of the life of 
euery degree of man. Ok this imitation Wziteth Plato at 
large in 7.4c Rep. but it doth not much belong at this time 
to our purpoſe. 

The ſecond kind of Imitation, is to folow fo2 learning of 
tonges and ſcientes, the bel authoꝛs. Here rilcth,amongs 
pꝛoude and enuious wittes, a great controuerſy, whether 
one 02 many are to be folowed:and if one, who is that one: 
Senſe, Cicero, Salult,oz Cæſar, and ſo fozth in Greeke 

atin, 

The third kinde of Imitation belongeth fo the ſecond, as 
when you be determined, whether ye wil folow one oz mo, 
to know perfectly, æ which way to folow that one: in what 
place:by what meane and oꝛder, by what twles and inſtru⸗ 
mentes ye ſhall doe it, by what (kill and-indgement,ye ſhall 
frewly diſcerne, whether ye folow rightly oz no, 

This Imitatio is diſſimilis materies ſimilit trattatio : and 
allo, Honilis materiei diſſimilis tractatia „ ds Virgil folowed 
Homer: but the Argument of the one was Vliſſes, to the 
ether Æncas ; Tullie perſecuted Antonie with the ſame 
weapons of eloquence *, that Demoſtenes vled beloze &- 
gaynſt Philip. 

Horace foloweth Pindar, but tither of. thembisowne 
Ircunenf and penſon: a9the one; Hierg ling of Sicilie, 
the other Auguſtus the Emperour: and yet both foz like re- 
ſpectes, that is, foꝛ their coꝛagious ſtoutnes in warre , and- 
tuft gouernement in peace. .: 

ne of thebcf examples, ſoꝛ right zu 5 we lacke, 
and err mga. whom aur Terence, (as the matter 

O. üi. regui⸗ 
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required)in like argument, in the ſame Perſons}, with e; 
quall eloguence,fot by fot did folow. 

Some peces remaine , like bꝛoken Jewelles, whereby 
men may rightly eſtæme, and iuſtly lament, the lol ok the 
whole. 


Eraſmus, the oꝛnament of learning, in our time, doth 
wilh that ſome man of learning and diligence, would take 
the like paines in Demoſthenes and Tullie, that Macro- 
bius hath done in Homer and Virgill, that is, to w2ite out 
and toyne togither, where the one doth imitate the other. 
Eraimus withe is god, but ſurcly „it is not god inough- 
fo2 Macrobius gatheringes fo Æne idos ont of Homer, 
and Eobanus Heſſus moze diligent gatheringes foꝛ the Buy 
colt kes gut of Theoei jtus,as they bre not fully taken out 
ofthe whole heape , as they ſhould bee, but cuen as though 
they had not ſought foꝛ them of purpoſe , but founde them 
ſcatteredhere and there by chance in their way:euen ſoone 
ly to point out , and nakedly to iopne togither their ſen⸗ 
fences,with ns farder declaring the maner and way how þ 
one doth kolow the other; were but a colde helpe, to the en⸗ 
creaſe oflearning, 

But if a man would take this payne alſo , when he hath 
lapd t wo places of Homer and Virgill, o2 of Demoſthenes. 
and Tullic togither, ta teach plainly \ wityall, after this ſo2t. 

1, Tullic retapneth thus much of the matter , theſe ſen- 
fences,theſe woꝛdes. 

2. Chis and that he leaueth out which he —_— to 
this end and purpoſe, 

3.Thus he addeth here. 

4-This he diminiſheth there. 

5 This he oꝛdereth thus, with placing that here, not 


6 .This he alte reth and chaungeth either in pꝛopertye 
of woꝛnes. in foꝛm e of ſentence, in ſubſtaunte ot the matter 
92 in one, oꝛ other conueni nt tirtumſtanceat᷑ the authozs 
pꝛelent purpoſe An theſefew rude — , * 
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wꝛapt vp all the neceſſary toles and inſtrumentes, wheres 
with trewe Imitation is rightly wzought with all in any 
tongue . Which tles, J openly confeſſe , be not of mine 
owne foꝛging, but partlye lefte vnto me by the canningelt 
aller, and one of the woꝛthieſt Jenflemen that ener Eng 
land bꝛed, Sy2 lohn Cheke: partly bozowed by me out of 
the ſboppe of the deareſt frend J haue out of England, lo, 
St. And therefoze J am the bolder to bozow of him, x here 
to leaue them to other, and namely to my Chil den: which 
. twles,ifit pleaſe God, that an other dap, they may be able 
to vſe rightly,as I doe wiſhe and dayly p2ay,they may doe, 
I ſhall be moze glad, then if J were able to leaue them a 
great quantity of land. ; 

This ſozeſaped oꝛder and doctrine of Imitation, woulde 
bꝛing foꝛth moze learning, and bꝛerd vp trewer iudgement, 
then any other exerciſe that can be vſed, but not foꝛ pong be 
ginners becauſe they ſhal not be able to conſider duelp ther- 
of. And trewelp, it may be a ſhame to good ſtudentes who 
hauing ſo faire examples to folow, as Plato and Tullie, doe 
not bie ſo wiſe wapes in folowing them foz the obtaining ol 
wiſedome and learning, as rude ignozant Artificers do, foz 
gayning a ſmale commodity, Foz ſurely the meaneſt pain⸗ 
ter vſeth moze witte, better arte, greater diligence , inhys 
choppe in folowing the Picture of anx meane mans face, 
then commonly the belt ſkudentes doe, euen in the vniuer⸗ 
ſitie fo2 the atteining of learning it ſelfe. 

Some ignoꝛant, vnlearned, and idle ſtudent: oz ſome 
buſy loker vpon this litle poꝛe boke, that hath neither will 
to do god himſelke, noꝛ ſkill to iudge right of others, but can 
luſtely contemne , by pꝛide and ignoꝛance, all paintull dili⸗ 
gence and right oꝛder in ſtudy wil perchance lay, that Jam 
to pꝛeciſe, to curious, in marking and pidling thus about 
the Imitation of others: and the olde and wozthye Authozs 
did neuer buſy their heades and wittes, in folowing ſo pꝛe⸗ 
ciſely, either the matter what other men wꝛote ozels the 
maner how other men wzote. They will lap, it were a 

O, iili. plarue 
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plaine lauerx, and iniury to, to ſhackle and tye a good wit, 

and hinder the courſe of a mans god nature, with ſachs 

bondes and ſeruitude, in following other. 
Except ſuch men thinke themlelues wiſer then Cicero, 

fo2 teaching of eloquence »they malt bee content to mae a 

new leafe, 

The beſt bake that euer Tullie w2ofe ; by all mens 
iudgement, and by his owne teſtimony toe, in wziting 
- whereof, he imploped moſt care,ſtudy,learning and iudge⸗ 
ment is his booke de oratore ad QF. obi let vs ſee, what 
he did fo2 the matter, 4 alſo foꝛ the maner of waiting there 
of. Foz the whole booke conſiſteth in theſe two poynts one- 
lie: In good matter, and god handling of the matter. And 
firſt, foꝛ the matter, it is whole Ariltorles , what ſo euer 
Antonie in the ſecond, and Craſſus in the thirde doth teach. 
Truſt not me, but beleeue Tullie him ſelfe, who wꝛiteth ſo, 
firſt, in that godly long Epiſtle ad P. Lentulum, and after 
in diuerſe places ad Atticum. And in the very booke it ſelf, 
Tullie will not haue it hidden, but both Catulus and Craſ- 
ſus doe oft c pleaſantly lay that ſtelth to Antonius charge, 
Now foꝛ the handling ofthe matter, was Tullie ſo pꝛetiſe 
and cut ious rather to follow an other mans Patterne then 
to inuent ſome new ſhape him ſelfe, namely in that booke, 
wheretnhepurpoſed, to leaue to poſteritie, the glo2y of his 
witte:?Yeafozſooth, that he did. And this is not my gelling 
and gathering noz onely perfo2med by Tullic in very derde 
but vtfered alſo by Tullie in plaine woꝛdes: to teach other 
* n thereby, what ther choulde doe, in taking like matter 
in hand. 

And that which is ſpecially to be marked, Tollie doth vt⸗ 
ter plainely his conceyt and purpoſe therein, by the mouth 
of the wiſeſt man in all that companye : foz ( ſayth Scuola 
him ſelfe, ) C ur non mit amvur, Craſe, 8 ocratem illum, qui eſt in 
Phedro P latent. Gr. 

And fart her to vnderſkand, that Tullic did not obiter t 


by channce-but purpoſely and mindkullie bend him ſelk to a 


pꝛecile 


—— — E 
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pzeciſe and curious imitation of Plato, concerning the 
ſhape and foꝛme of thoſe bookes:marke J pzay you,how cus 
rious Tullic is to btter his purpoſe and doing therein, wꝛi⸗ 
ting thus to Atticus. 

Auodl in his oratorys libris, quos tantoperè laudas, per- 
ſonamdeſideras Scæuolæ, non eam temerè dimoui: Sed feci 
idem, quod in aoereia. Deus ille noſter Plato, cum in Piræ- 
eum Socrates veniſſet ad Cephalum locupletem C feſtiuum 
ſenem, qucad primus ille ſermo haberetur , adeſt in diſpu- 
tido ſenex:Deinde , cum ipſe quog, commodiſſimè locutus 
eſet zd rem diuinã dicit ſe velle diſcedere, neg, poſteare- 
uertitur Credo Platonem vix putaſſet ſatis 2 fore, 
i hominem id etatis in tam longo ſermone dintins reti- 
nutſſet : Multo ego ſatins hoc muhi cauendum putaui in 
Scenola,qui & etate & valitudine erat ea qua meminiſti, 
& his honoribus, vt vix ſatts decorum videretur eum plu- 
res dies eſſe in Craſſi Tuſc ulano. Et erat primi libri ſermo 
non alienus a Scæuol æ itudys : reliqui 14175 rixvoRo ria H- 
bent, vt ſcic. Huic ioculatoriæ diſputationi ſenem illum vt 
nora, intereſſe ſane nolui. 

If Ciceto had not opened hymſelfe, and declared hys 
owne thought and doinges herein, men that be idle, and ig 
nozant , and enuious of other mens diligence and well dos 
inges , woulde haue ſwozne that Tullie had neuer minded 
any ſuch thing, but that ofa pꝛeciſe curioſitie, we fapne and 
foꝛge, and father ſuch thinges of Tullie, as he neuer ment in 
deede. J waite this, not foꝛ naught:fo2 J haue hard ſom both 
well learned, and otherwayes very wiſe, that by their luſtie 
milliking of ſuch diltgence , haue dꝛa lone back the fozwards 
nes of very good wittes. But even as ſuch men them ſel⸗ 
ues, doe ſometpmes tumble vppon doyng well by chaunce, 
and bencfite of good witte, ſo would J haue our Scholer al⸗ 
wayes able to doe well by oꝛder of learning, and right ſkill 
ir iudgement. ÞP.L Con- 


Ciccro, 


Dio. Hali- 


Car. 


Quintil. 


Eraſmus. 


Budæus. 


P b Nie- 


Ion. Camer. 
Sambucus. 
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Concerning Imitation, many learned men haue wzit- 
ten with much diuerſitp fo2 the matter, and therefoze with 
greate contrarietie ſome ſtomacke amongeſt them ſel⸗ 
ues. J haue reade as many as J could get diligently, and 
what 4 thinke ofeuery one of them, I will frecly ſay my 
minde. With which frezome 4 fruft good men.will.beare; 
becauſe it (hall tende to neither ſpitefull noʒ harmetul con⸗ 
trouerſp. 

In Tullie, it is. wr ll touched, ſhoztlpe taught 7 not fullye 
declared by Ant, in 2.de Orat:and afterward in Orat. ad 
Brutum, fo: the liking and milliking of Iſocrates: and the 
contrarye iudgement of Tullic agaynff C aluus, Brutus, and 
( alidiut, de genere dicendi Attico & Aſtatico. | 
Dioniſ. Halic.mepi meuyrews J fcare is loft; which Authoz, 
next Ariſtotle, Plato, and Tullie, of all other, that wzite of 
eloquence, by the iudgement of them that be beſt learned, 
deſerueth the next pꝛayſe and place. 

Quintillian waitcth of it ſhoztly + coldly fo2 the matter, 
pet hotely and ſpitefully inough, agaynſt the Imitation of 
Tullie. 

- Eraſirus, being moꝛe detuppyed in ſpying other meiis 
fanifes, then declaryng hisowne aduiſe, is miſtaken ofma⸗ 
np, to the great hurt of ſtudie, foꝛ his authozitie ſake . Foz 
he w2itcth rightlye, rightlye vnderſtanded: he and Loi go- 
lius onelye differing in this, that the one ſeemeth to geue o⸗ 
uermuch, the other ouer litle to him, whom they both, beſt 
loued, and chicfly allowed of all other. 

Budæus in his Commentaries roughlyeand obſcurely, 
after this kinde of waiting and fo2 the matter, taried ſome⸗ 
what out of the way in ouermuch milliking the Imitation 
of Tullie. 

Phil. Melancthon, learnedlp and truelp. 
Camexratius largelye with a learned iudgement but 
ſomwhat confuſedly, and with ouer rough a ſtile. 

Sambucus, largelpe, with a right iudgement but ſome⸗ 
what a croked flile, : 


Other 
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nher haue witten alſo as Corte ſnys to Poltian, and 


t hat verie well: Benbus ad Picum a great deale better, but Conn Us, 


Dan. Sturmius de Nobilitate literata, & de Amiſſa ren ra- 


tione, karre belt of all, in mine opinyon , that euer toke thys due. 


matter in hand. Foz all the reſt, declare chiellp this poynt, 
whether one, 02 many, 02 all aretobe followed, but Stur- 
mius onely hath moſt learnedlie declared, who is to be fol⸗ 
lowed, what ts to be followed, and the beit point or all, by 
what way + oader, true Jmitatis is rightly to be exerciſed; 
And although Surmius herein doth farre paſſe all othcr, 
pet hath he not ſo fully and perfitely done it, as J doe wiſhe 
he had, and as J know he could. Fo2though he-hath done it 
perfitely fo2 pzecept , yet hath hee not done it perũtelpe 
inough fo2 example: which he did neither foz lacke ofſkill, 
noꝛ by negligence, but of purpole, cötente d with one oꝛ two 
examples, becauſe he was minded in thoſe two bookcs , to 
wiite of it both ſhoztly and alſo had to touch other matters. 
. Rarthol, Ricqius Farrartenſts alſo hath; woitten, lear ned⸗ 
Io , diligently , and very largelpe of this matter, euen as her 
did befpat very well de apparatu linguæ Lat. He waiteth the 
beter in mynedpinion, hecauſe his whole doctrine, iudge⸗ 
ment, and oꝛder, ſemeth to be bozowed out of J. Stur. boks. 
He addeth alſo examples, the beſt kind of teaching: wherein 
s doth well, but not well inough: in derde, he commit⸗ 
teth no fault, but yet, deſerueth (mall pꝛayſe. He is content 
with the meane , and foloweth not the beſt as a man that 
woulde feede vpan Acoꝛnes, when he map eate, as god 
theape, the fineſt wheat bꝛead. He teacheth foz example, 
where and how, t wo oz thzee late Italian Poctes do follow 
Virgil:andhow Virgill him ſelt̃e in the tote of Dido, beth 
whotte: Jmifate Catullus in the like matter of Adriadna. 
Wherein J like better his diligence and oꝛder of teaching 
then his iudgemẽt in choice of examples foꝛ Imitation, But 
r he had done thus: if he had declared where and how, how 
olt and how man wayes Virgil dach folow Homer , as loꝝ 
numple the coming of Vliſſes to Alcynous und Calypſo,, 
P. ii. With 
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with p commin gofe/Eneas to Carthage and Dido. Like 
Wiſe the games, running, wꝛeſtling, and ſhooting, that A- 
chilles maketh in Homer, with the ſelfe ſame games that 
Eneas maketh in Virgil: The harneſſe of Achilles, with 
the harneſſe of Æneas, and the manner of making of them 
both by Vulcane: The notable combate betwixt Achilles 
and Hector, with as notable a combat betwixt --Eneas and 
Turmis. The going downe to hell of Vlifles in Homer, 
with the going downe to hel of Æneas in Virgil:and other 
placesinfynite moe, as ſimilitudes, narrations, meſſages, 
diſcriptions of perſons , places, battels , tempeſtes , ſhip- 
wꝛackes, and common places foꝛ dinerſe purpoſes, which be 
as p2eciſely taken out of Homer , as euer did Paynter in 
London follow the picture of any faire perſonage. And whe 
theſe places had bene gathered together by this way of dili- 


gence, then to haue conferred them togither by this oꝛder of 


teaching, as diligently to marke what is kept and vſed in 
either anthoz , in woꝛdes, in ſentences , in matter:what is 
added:What is left out:what oꝛdered otherwiſe, either pre- 
ponendo, interponendo , og poftponends : And what is altered 
foꝛ any reſpect , in woꝛd, phꝛaſe, ſentence}figure, reaſon, 
argument, 02 by any wap of circumſtance: If Riccius had 
done this, he had not onely bene wel liked foz his diligence 
in teaching, but alſo iuſtlie commended foz his right iudge⸗ 
ment in right choice oferamples foz the belt Imitation. 

| Ricc1us alſo fog Imitation of pꝛoſe declareth where and 
how Longolius doth folow Tullic , bat as fo: Longolius, 
A would not haue him the patern of our Imitation. In deede 
in Longolius ſhoppe, be pꝛoper and fayze ſhewing colers, 
but as fo2 ſhape,figure,andnaturall cumlines, by the iudge 
ment of beſt iudging artificers, he is rather allowed as one 
to be boꝛne withall, then ſpecially commendedas one chiefs 
lie to be folowed, 

I Riccius had taken fo2 his exãples, where Tullie hem 
ſelfe followeth either plato oz Demoſthenes, he had ſhotte 
then at the right marke. But fo excuſe Riccius — 8 

oug 
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though J can not fullte defend him, it map be ſayd, his pur⸗ 
pole was, to teach onelye the atin toung, when this way 
that J doe wiſh, to ioyne Virgil with Homer, to read Tullic 
with Demoſthenes and Plato, requireth a cunning and 
perfyte Maiſter in both the fonges . It is my wiſhe in deed 
and that by good reaſon; Fo2 whoſoeuer will wzite well of 
any matter, muſt labour to expꝛeſſe that, that is perfit , and 
not to ſtap and content himſelfe with the meane: ea, J ſay 
farther, though it be not vapoſible , pet it is bery rare, and 
maruelous hard, to pꝛoue excellent in the Latin tong , foz 
him that is not alſo well ſcene in the Greeke toung . Tullic 
him ſelfe, moſt excellent of nature, moſt diligent in labour 
bꝛought vp from his cradle, in that place, and in that tyme, 


where and when the Latin tong moſt flozyſhed nat urallpe 


in every mans mouth, vet was not his owne toung able it 
ſelfe to make him ſo cunning in his owne tong, as he was 
in deede: but the knowledge and /-:-a::0» of the Grecke 
tong withall. 

VDhis hee confelſeth himſelle: this he vttereth in many 
places, as thoſe can tel beft.that vſeto read him moſt. 

Cherefoꝛe thou, that hoteſt at perfection in the Latin 
tong, thinke not thy ſelfe wiſer then Tullic was , in choice 
ofthe way, that leadeth rightly to the ſame : thinke not thy 
witte better then Tullic s was, as though that may ſerue 
thee that was not ſufficient foz him. Fo2 euen as a hauke 
flieth not hie with one wing: euen ſoa man reacheth not to 
excellency with one tong. 

J haue beene a loker on in the Cokpit of learning theſe 
many veares, And one Cock onely haue Jknowne, which 
with one winge , euen at this daye ., doth paſſe all other in 
myne opinion, that euer J ſaw in any pitte in England, 
though they had two winges. Vet nenertheleſſe,to flie well 
with one wing, to runne faſt with one leg, be rather, rare 
Paiſteries much to be marueled at, thẽ ſure examples ſafe⸗ 
lie to bee folowev, a Bythop- that now lineth;-a good man, 
D. iii. whole 


onis. 


ſtudge. 


Eraſmus. 
oꝛder in his 
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lvyole iudgement in Neligion J better like, then his opim⸗ 
on in perfectnes in ether. learning, ſayd once buto me: we 


haue no nerd now of the Greeke toung, when all thinges be 
tranſlated into Latin. But the god ma vaderftod not, that 


euen the beſt tranſtation, is, foꝛ meere necellitp, but an e⸗ 


uill imped wing to ſlye withal, oz a heny lump leg of wod 
to goe withall:ſuch the higher they fly. the ſoner they lalter 
and faile: the faſter they runne the ofter they ſtumble and 
ſoꝛer the fall. Such as will needes ſo flye,may flye at a Pye 
and catch a Dawe: And ſuch runners, as commonlie, they 
ſhone and ſholder to ſtand foꝛmoſt, vet in the end they come 
hehinde others, and deſerue but the hopſhackles, if the Pa- 
ters ofthe game be right tudgers. | 


Optima ra- CTherefoꝛe in peruſing thus, fo many diuerſe baſes fo 


tio Imitati 


i= Imitation it came into my head that a very p2ofitable bake 
might be made 4+ /mirarione,after an other ſozte, then euer 
pet Was attempted ot that matter, conteyning à certapne 
few fitte pꝛeceptes, vnto the which ſhould be gathered aud 
applied ꝑtentyof examples out of tho choieeſt authoas of 
both tha tongues; This woꝛke would ſtande, rather in god 
diligence,fo2 the gathering, and right tndgemet fo2 the apt 
appliyrig ofthoſe er mw any great learning 02 vr⸗ 
— at all. 

The doing thereof, 'wonly bee moꝛe pleafaunt, then 
paynfuli and would bzing allo muche p29ffitte to all that 
ſhould read it, and great pꝛayſe to ham that * kakeiltt in 
hand, with tuft deſart of thaniics 7 

Eraſmus , geuing him ſelfe to reade ouer all Authozs 
Greke and Matin, ſæmeth to haue paefcrived.to-himiclfe 
this oꝛder of reading ; that is, to note out by the wax, thꝛæ 
ſpeciall pointes: All Adagies, all ſimilitudes, and all witty 
ſayings of moſt notable perſonages: And ſo by one labour 
he left to poſteritie th notable bokes, and namely two 
hig C hilades,Apephthegmatajand: Similia like wi eifa god 


audent would bouptunſrMatareay dnia Words tis 
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t with him alſo at the ſame time, as diligently of! 
Plato, Xenophs, with his bookes of Philoſo- |-*-: 

phie, Llocrates, & Demolthenes with hiso2a: ! "TIE 
tions, 4 Ariſtotle with his Rhetozickes: which | TIM . 
foue of all other, be thoſe, whome Tullie beſt lo⸗ 
ued, t ſpcciallyfolowed: and would marke dili⸗ 
gently in Tullie, where he doth exprimere oz Grd 
be the verppꝛoper wozds of Jmitatto)cither C iam Plato 
is D2VennFfFatc Xt enophontis, ſtauuꝛtatem J ſocratis, oꝛ dim De- 
moſt hens propriam & puram ſubrilitatem Ariſtotelis, and not 
dnelp weite out the plates diligentlpe, and lay them togi⸗ 


ther oꝛderlpe, but alſo to conferrs them with ſkilfull indge⸗ 


ment by thoſe few rules, which J haus expꝛeſled now twiſe 
befoze;1f that diligence were taken, if that ozver were vſed, 
what perfite knowledge of both the tonges, what redy and 
pithy vtterance in all matters, what right and deepe iudge⸗ 
ment in all kinde of — ann follow , is «(carle eredi⸗ 
dio fo be beleeued. 

Theſe bokes be not many no2 long „ noꝛ rude in peach 
noꝛ meane in matter, but next the. Paieſtye.of Godg holy 
woꝛde, moſt woꝛthy koꝛ a man, the louer ot learning and ho⸗ 
neſtye, to ſpendo his life in Mea, baue heard xozthy . 
Cheke many tpines cap: A mould haue good a ſfudent paſſe 
and to2ney thꝛough all:Authozs both Greeke and Latin:but 
be that will dwell in theſe few bbokes-onely firſt in Gods 
holy Byble,and then'toyne withit,TultetnLatin; Plato, 


Oreke: mut needes pzoncan exteltentman. 
Dome men already in our dayes; haue put to their hel- 
ping hands, to this wozke of Imitation: as Perionius HCr, 


Stephanus, i drHonario:Cicerontany , & P. Victorius molt. þ 


Plato. 
X cnophon. 
Iſocratcs, 
Demoſth. 
* Ariſtotlcs., 


Ariſtotle.;.Xenophov': loctates, and Demoſthenes: in 2 


crionins, 
H.Stcph. 
Victori- 


pꝛayſe wozthy of all, in that bis learned wozke conteining us. 


xv. bones de duria letlione in whithibakes hr topnes.dily-. . 
gently togither, the beſt Autho2s.of both thotangen here: 
one doth ſeeme to imitate anthers; 3% po 32 

But all theſe , with Macrobius, Hellus, and other bes 
P. iiii, no 
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no moze but common pozfers,cariets, and bꝛingers of mat 
ter and ſkuffe tagither. They oꝛder nothing: They lay be⸗ 
fo:e you what is done:they do not teach you how it is done. 
They baſy not themſelues with fozme of building: They 
doe not declare, this ſtuffe is thus framed by Demoſthenes, 
and thus and thus by Tullie, and ſo likewiſe in Nenophon, 
Plato, and Iſocrates, and Ari ſtotle. Foz iopning Vi; oil 
with H omer, I haue ſufficiently declared befoꝛe. 

Pindarus. The like diligence J would with to be taken in Pindar, 

Horatius. and Horace, an equall match fd2 all reſpectes. 

In Tragedies, (the goodlieſt Argument of all, and foz 
the vſe, either ofa learned pꝛeacher, oꝛ a Ciuill Jentleman, 
moze pꝛoſitable then Homer, Pindar, Virgil, and Horace: 

Sophocles. pea comparable tn mine opinion, with the doctrine of Ari- 
Euripides, ſtotle, Plato, and Xe nophon, ) the Grecians, Sophocles, 
Seneca. and Euri pides, far ouermatch our Seneca in Latin, name» 


ty in c:xoyouin & Decoro,although Seneca his elotution, and 


verſe be very commendable foz his tyme. And foꝛ the mat⸗ 
ters of Hercules, Thebes, Hyppolytus, and Troie, his Js 
mitation is to be gathered into the ſame booke , and to be 
trycd by the ſame touchſtone, as is ſpoken befoze. 

An hiſtozies, and namely in Liuie, the like diligence of 
Imitation,couldbzing excellent learning, and bꝛeed ſtayed 
iudgement, in taking any like matter in hand. 

T. Linius. Dnely Liuie were a ſuffictent taſke foꝛ one mans ſtu⸗ 
die, to compare him, fir with his fellow foz all reſpectes, 

Dior. Hali- Dion. Halic arnaſſæus: who both lined in one tyme: fooke 
ald both one hiſtoꝛy in hand to wꝛite ; deſerued both like pꝛayſe, 
ef learning and elsquence. Then with Polybius that wile 

wꝛiter, whom Liuie pzofeffeth to folow: x if he would deny 

it, yet it is plapne that the beft part of the thyꝛd Decade in 

Liuie, is tn a manner tranflated out of the third and reſt of 

Thucidides. Polibius. Lafflye with Thucidides, to whoſe Ammitation 
Livie isc uriouſly bent, as may well appeare by that one 

— dation of thaſe of Campania, aſking ayde of the Romane: 
. Agaynifthe Samnites, which is wholpe taken, — 
as 
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Reaſon, Argument, and o2der, out of the Dzation of-Cor- 
tyra, Aſking like aydeofthe Athenienſes agapuſt them of Thucid. re 
Corinth. Ifſome diligent ſtudent would take paynes to 
compare them tagither, he ould eaſely gerceine, that 3 do 
ſay trew. A booke , thus wholy filled witherample of Jmi- 
tatid, firſt out of Tullic, compared with Plato, Xenophon, 
Iſocrates, Demoſthenes and Ariſtotle : then aut of Virgil 
and Horace, with Homer and Pindar: next out of Seneca 
with Sophocles and Euripides: Laſtlęe ont of Liuie, wyth 
Thucydides , Polibius and Halicarnaſſzus gathered with 
god diligence, and compared with right ozder, as 4 haue ex 
pzeſſed befoze , were an other maner of wozke fo2 all kinde 
of learning,+ namely foz eloquẽce, then be thoſe colde gathe 
ringes of Macrobius, Heſſus, Perionius, Stephanus, and 
ViRorius, which may be vſed, as J ſapd befoze, in this caſe, 
as pozters and carters, deſeruing like pzayſe, as ſuch me dot 
wages, but onely Scurmius is he, out of who , the trew ſur⸗ 
ney and whole wozmanſhip is ſpecially to he learneg. 
J truſt, this my wziting ſhall geue ſome god ſtudent 

oetaſton, to take ſome prece in hand ofthis wanke of Amita 
tion. And as J had rather haue any doe it, then my ſelſe, pet Opus dere- 
ſurelp my ſelf rather tha none at all. And by Gods grace, if d mitandi 
God doe lend me life, with health, free leyſure and tiberty, r 
with good liking and a merry hart, J will turns the befk 
part of my ſtudie and tyme, to tople in one oz other peece of 
the wozke of Imitation. 

This diligence to gather examples, to gæue light and 
inder ſtanding to good pꝛeceptes, is no new inuention, but 
ſpecially vſed of the beſt Qutbozs and oldeſt wziters Foz | 
Ariſtotle himſeiſe (as Diog. Laertius detlareth) when hee Ariſtotele. 
had wꝛitten that geodly book of the Topickes , did gather 
out of ſtoꝛ ies and D2zatcurs,fo many examples as filled xb. 
bookes,onely to expꝛeſſe the rules ot his Topickes . Theſe comet 
were the Commentaries, that Ariſtot'e thought fit foʒ hys 5; Greci & 
Topickes: And therfo2e to ſneake as 3 thinke, J neuer ſaw baciaiin 
yet any Commentary vpon Aritiocies Logicke , cytber in 2 

Q. i. xrecke 
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_ IT 93; Levis that euer 3 liked;berauſe they be rather 
$45 pet indeflaringſchotepoint' rules; then in gathering fit 
examples {02 vle and btkerance, rifyer by pen oz falke. Foz 

pꝛecopt es in allauthozs f and haindiy in Ariſtotle, with- 

out applying vnto them the Imitation of examples, be 

hard, dꝛie, and tolde ;andtherofoze barren, vinfruitfuil,and 
vnpleaſant. But Ariſtotle; nameip in his Topickes and 


toe, il examples out of Plato, and other good authoꝛs, were 

diligently gathered, and aptly applied vnto his molt per, 

Precepta in fett pzeceptes there. And it is notable, that my frend Stur. 

Ariſtot. Tius wziteth herein, that there is no pꝛecept in Ar iſtotles 

trempla in Topickes, whereof plenty ok examples be not manifeſt in 

Plato. Platos wozkes; And J heare ſay, that an excellent leacned 

man Tomitanus in Italie, hath expꝛeſſed euery fallation 

in Ariſtotle, with diverſe examples out of Plato. UWould 

to God, A might onceſe&, ſome woztby fudent of Ariſtotle 

and Plato in Canibꝛidge, that would toyne in one bok the 

pꝛeceptes ol the one, with the examples of the other. Foz 

ſueh a labour, were one ſpeciall pace of that wozke of ami 

tation, which doe wiſhe were gathered togither in one 
Uolume. 

Cambꝛige, at my ſirſt comming thither, but not at my 
going away,committed this fault in reading the pꝛeceptes 
of Ariſtotle without the examples of other Autho2s : But 
berein,in my tyme theſe men of woꝛthie memozy, M. Red- 
man, M. Cheke, MSmith , M.Haddon , M. Watſon, put 
fo to their belping handes, as that vniuerſity , and all fu 
dentes there, as long as learning ſhall laff, ſhall be bounde 
onto them, it that trade in ſtudy be truely followe d, which 
thoſe men left behinde them there. 


khꝛee imaginations:firſt, into aſwete remembꝛance of my 
tyme ſpent there: then, into ſome carefull thoughts, foꝛ the 


much iop tohe are te ll, of the god recouery and earneſt foz/ 
warvnes 


By this ſmale ment ion of Cambzige, Jam caried into 


greeuous alteration that followed ſone after: laſtly, inte 


Elenches, ſhould be, not onelyfruitfull;but allo pleaſaunt 
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wardaes inall god iearningtbere anurne. 

To vtter theſe my tboumbtes ſomeſmhat woe ru 
werefomewhat beſide my matter, vet not vexꝑ farre out of, 
the wap, becanſeit ſhall wholy tend to the god encourage⸗ 
ment and right conũderation t learning, which is my: 
full purpoſe in wziting this litle hoe: whereby allo bal 
well appeare this ſentence to he moſt true. that onely gon 
men, by their gouernment ex erample 3 _ happy times, | 
in euere degreꝛ and ſtate, | 

TDogonr Nico. Medcalfe, that hounzable Tather. 4 was Dod. Nich. 
Maiſter of S. Iohnes Colledge, when z came thither 1A mã Medcalfe. 
meane lie learned himſelfe ; but not meanel affectignen;to 
ſet fozward learning in others. Ye fonnde eint Colistge 
ſpending ſcarce two hundꝛed markes by the yeare:beleft it 
ſpending a thouſand markes and meꝛe/ Which ke p2ocured: 
not with his mony , but by his wiſedome : not chargeabire 
bought by him, but libe rally geuen by others by his meane. 
fo the peale s honoz they bare to learning. And that which: 
is woꝛthie ol memoꝛie, all theſe geners werealnoſhRoge: - 
then men: who being liberally rewarded in the ſeruice af 
their Pꝛince, beſtowed it as liberally fo the good ol their 
Countrie. Some men thought thereſoze that D. Medcalfe 
was partial to Noꝛthnen men: but ſure Jam of this 55 that The parti 
Nozth2en me: were partiall, in doing moꝛe god, and giuing ality of 
moze lãdes to ᷣ furtherante of learning, then any other con — 
trie mẽ in thoſe dayes did: which deede ſhould haue bene ra Johns 
ther an example or godnes, loꝛ other to fojow, then matter Celleoge. 
efmalice,fozany to enupe, as ſome there were that did. 

Truely; D. Medcalfe: was partiall tꝑ naue: hut inditts⸗ 
rent ta all:a maiſter foꝛ the whole, a father to euep one, in 
that Colledge. There was none lo poꝛe, it he had, either wil 
to godnes oz wit to learning, that could lacke peing there, 
9 ſhould depart from thence fo anꝝ nerd. A am witnes my 
ſelke, that mony many tymes was bꝛought into pong mens 
ſtudies by ſtrangers whom they knew not. In which doing 
l Nicolaus followed the ſteppes of god olde S. 


ii. Nico- 
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Nico! aus,that learned Biſhop. He was a Papiſt in derde, 
bat would to God, amongeſt᷑ al vsP;oteftats J mightonce 
ſee bat one, that would winne like pꝛayſe, in doing like god 
foz the” aviiatificement"oflearning and vertu. Aud pet, 
though he were a Papiſt, any pong man, genen to new 
leartiing(as they termedif vent bevond his ſellowes, in 
wilte, labos, and tdiwardites, euen the ſame, neither lacks 
ed open pꝛaßſe rd entozage bim, nozpzinate exhibition to 
maintayne him as wozthy Syz I. Cheke, if hee were aliut 
would beare god witnes, and ſo can many moe. J my ſelfe 
ane of the meanelt ofagreat number, in that Colledge, be⸗ 
in me ſome fall ſhew: ot towardnes 

ditt bis fauoꝛ to farther me in learning. 
a bop z; nelb Bacheler of Arte, J chaunced ae 
3 — Ua0ng ſpeak agapnſt the Pope, which 
matter was then in euerx mans month , becauſe D. Haines 
and D. Skippe were rume from the Ceurte, to debate the 
ſume matter, by pꝛeaching and diſputation in the vaiuerſi- 
tie. C his happened the ſame tyme, when J ftwbfo be felow 
there: mp taulke come to D.Medcalfes eare: I was called 
befoze him and thESeniours: and after greeuous rebuke 
e ſome yuniſhment, open warning was genen to all the fe- 
lowes, none to be ſo hardie to gene me his voyce at that e⸗ 
lexion . And pet fo; all thoſe open thꝛeates, the god Father 
hymſelle pziuilie pꝛocured, that A ſhould euen then be cho⸗ 
ſen fellow, But, the election being done; he made tcounte⸗ 
naunte of great diſcontentation thereat. This god mans 
godues, andfatherly diſcretion, vſed towards me that one 
day call neuer dut᷑ t my remembzance all the dayes of my 
lite. And fo; the ſame cauſe, haue J put it here, in this ſmall 
recozvof learning. Foz next Gods pꝛouidente, ſurely that 
dap, Was by that good fathers meanes, Diet natulis, tome, 
foz the whilefounvdationof the poze learning J haue, and 
of all Wuerde hetherto elle where 3 baue ob⸗ 
tapned:. | 
This his — God not u in one oz two, but Cot | 

aboun⸗ 
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abundantly ouer all that Colledge, and bꝛake out alſo fo 
no2tſhe god wiltes in euery part ofthat vninerſity: wheres 
by,at his departing thence » hee left ſuch a companye of fel⸗ 
lowesand ſcholers i in $Tohnes Colledge, as can ſcarſe bee 
found nowin ſome whole vniuerũty: which, either foz diui- 
nitie, on the one ſide p2 other, oꝛ foꝛ Ciuill ſeruice to they? 
Pꝛince and countrie, haue bene, and are vet at this dap, no⸗ 
table oꝛnamentes to this whole Nealme: ea S. Iohnes, dis 
the ſo lloꝛich, as Trinity colledge, that pzincely houſe now, 
at the firſt erectio, was but Colonia deducta out of S. Iohnes, 
not one lie faz their Paiſter, fellowes, and ſcholers, but alſo 
which is moze,fo2 their whole, both oꝛder of learning, and 
diſcipline of maners:e vet to this dap, it neuer toke Maſter 
but ſuch as was bzed vp hefoze in S. Iohnes: doing the dew⸗ 
tie of a god Coloma to her l etropolis, as þ auncient cities 
in Grete and ſome pet in Italie, at this day are accuſtomed 
to doe. | 
S. tohnes ſfode in this ſtate, vntill thoſe heaupe tymes, 
and that greeuous change that chances An. 15532 when moe 
perfec ſcyolers were dilperſed from thence in one moneth, 
then many peares can reare vp agapne. Fo, when Aper i ac 


$1lu4 had palled the ſeas , and faſtened his fate agapne in Palme. 30. 


England, not onely the two fapze groues of learning in 
England were eyther cut vp, by the rote, oꝛ troden downe 
to the grounde, and wholie went to wꝛacke, but the young 
ſpꝛing there, and every where elle, was pitifuily nipt and 
ouertroden by very beaſtes, and alſo the fapꝛeſt ſtanders of 
all, were rated bp, and calf into the fire, to the great weak⸗ 
ning euen at this day of Chꝛiſtes Church in England, both, 
foz Religion and learning. 

And what good could chaunte then to the vniuerſities 
when ſome of the greateſt, though not of the wiſeſt noꝛ beſt 
learned,no2 beſt men neither of that ſide , did labour to per⸗ 
ſwade, that ignoꝛ ance was better then knowledge, which 
they ment, not foꝛ the laitie onely , but alſo foz the greateit᷑ 


rable of their ſpiritualtie, what other pꝛetence openly ſo e- 
Q.iii. uer 
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ner they made: and therfoze did fome of tbem at Canibzigs 
(whom J will not name openly; ) cauſe hedge pꝛieſtes fette 
out of the contrie , to be made fellowes inthe vntuerſitpes 
ſaying , in their talke pꝛiuilp, and declaring by their deedes 
openlie, that he was, fellow god inough fo2 their tyme , if 
he cduld weare agowne and a tipet cumlye, and haue hys 
crowne ſhoꝛne fapꝛe and ronndlp, and could turne his Poꝛ⸗ 
teſſe and pie readilie: which J ſpeake not to repzone any 

der either of apparell, oz ather duetye, that may be well 
and indifferent vſed, but to note the miſerp of that tyme, 
wien the benefites pꝛouided foz learning were ſo fowlye 


miſuſed. And what was the fruite of this ſeede? Uerely, 


iudgement in doctrine was wholly altered: oꝛder in diſci- 
pline very ſoꝛe changed:the loue of good learning, began ſo⸗ 


denly to ware told: the knowledge ol the tonges (in ſpite · ol 


Ariſtot. 
Þ lat. 
Cicero. 


Demoſthe. 


Shooting. 


ſome that therein had floꝛiſhed) was manike ſtly contemned 
and ſo, p way or right Fudie purpoſely peruerted:the choyſe 
of god guthoꝛs of malice confounded. Olde ſophiſtrye ( 
fay not well) not did but that now rotten ſophiſtry began 
fo beard and ſholder witke in her owne tong: yea, J know 
that heades were caſt togither, and counſeti deuiſed, that 
Dune, with all the rable of barbarous queſtioniſts, ſhoul v 
haue diſpoſſeſſed or their plate and rowmes, Ariſtotle Pla- 
to, Tulhe and Demokhenes, when god M. Redman, and 
thoſe two woꝛthy ſtarres of that vniuerſitp, M. Che ke, and 
M. Smith, with their ſcholers, had bꝛought to floꝛiſhe as no⸗ 
table in Cambꝛige as euer they did in Grece and in Italp: 
and foꝛ the doctrine of thoſe fouer, the koure pilters of lear- - 
ning, Cambꝛige then geeuing place to no vniuerũtie, ney⸗ 
ther in France, Spapne, Germanie, noꝛ Italie Alſo in outs 
ward behauiour, then began ſimplicitie in apparcil , to be 
tayd aſide:Courtly gallantnes to be taken vp: trugalitie in 
diet was pꝛiuately imiſliked; Towne going to god cheare 
openly vſed: honeſt paſtimes ioyned with labour, lett of in 
the ñeldes: wnthꝛiftye and idle games, hannted coꝛmers, oc⸗ 
tupied in the nightes: contention in youth , no — 
* ars 
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Tearning: lactions in the elders euern where fo? trilles. all 


which miſeries at length by Gods pꝛouidente, had their 
end 16. Nouemb. 15 5 8. Since Which time, the young 
ſp:ingbath ſhot vpſofayze; as now there be in Cambꝛige 
agapne, many godip plantes (as did well appeare at the 
gucnes maieſties late being there) which are like to grow 


do mighty great timber, to the honoꝛ of learning, and great 


god of their contrie, if they may ſtand their tyme , as the 
beſt plantes there were wont to doe: and it ſom old dotterel 
tres, with ſtanding ouer nie them, and dropping vpon 
them, doe not either hinder, oꝛ croke their growing, wher⸗ 
in iy feare is pᷣ leſſe, ſeing ſo worthy a iuſtice ofan Opꝛe 
bath the pꝛelent onerſight of that whole chace, who was 


himſeltk ſometime in the fayzeſt ſpꝛing that euer was there 
of learning. one ofthe loꝛwardeſt pong plantes, in all that 


woꝛthy Colledge of S. Iohnes: who now by grace is grown 
to ſuch greatnes, as , tn the temperate and quiet ſhade of 
his u iſedome, next the p2ouidfce of God,and godnes of one 
in theſe our dayes, Religio foʒ ſinteritie, /irer.c la oꝛder and 
aduauncement, Redhub foꝛ happy and quiet gouernement, 


| halts bos great ceiopcing of all good men , ſpecially repeſed 


| JAMAL 


them ſelues. 

Now to returne to that Nuefion , whether one, a few, 
many, all, are to be followed, my aunſwere ſhalbeſhozt: 
All, fo2 him that is deſirous to know all: yea, the woꝛſt of 


all, as Queſtioniſtes, and all the barbarous nation of ſchole 


men, helpe foꝛ one oz other conſideration: But in euerte ſe⸗ 
perate kinde of learning and ffudy , by it ſelfe, ye muſt lol⸗ 
low, chieflp a few, and chieflie ſome one, and that namelp 
in our ſchole of eloquente, either foʒ penne oz talke. And as 
in poztracure x papnting, wiſe men chuſe not that wozk- 
man, that can onely make a fayze hand, oꝛ a well faſhioned 
legge, but ſuch a one, as can furniſh vp fully, all the fetures 
of the whole body of a man, woman and child: and with all 

is able to, by god (kil, to geue to euer one of theſe th2ee , in 


their pꝛoper kinde, the right foꝛme, the true ſigure, the na⸗ 
Q. iii. turall 
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turall colour, that is fit and due, to the dignity cf a man, to 
the bewty of a waman,to the fweetnes ofa yong babe:eucn 
likewiſe.dae we ſeeke ſuch one in our ſchole to follow, who 
is able alwapes, in all matters, to teach plainely ,to delite 
pleaſantlie, and to cary away by fozce of wiſe talke, all that 
ſhall heare oꝛ reade him, and is ſo excellent in desde, as wit 
is able, oꝛ wiſhe tan hope, to attaine vnto: And this not ones 
lie to ſerue in the Latin 82 Greke tong, but alſo in our own 
Englifh language. But pet, dicauſe the pꝛouidence of God 
bath left vnto vs in ns other tong, ſaue onelp in the Greeke 
and Latin tong, the true pzeceptes, and perfite examples of 
eloquence, therefoze muſt we ſeeke in the Authoꝛs onelie ot 
thoſe two tonges, the true Paterne of eloquence, if in any 
other mother tong we tooke to atayne, either to perfect vt - 
terance of it our ſelues,o2ſkilful indgement of it in others. 

And now to know, what Authoz doth meddle onelpe 
with ſome one peece and member of eloquence, and who 

doth perfectly make vp the whole bodie, J will deelare,as J 
tan call to remembzaunce the godly talke, that I haue had 
oftentimes , ofthe true difference of Authoꝛs, with that 
Jentleman of woꝛthy memozy my deareſt frend, and tea- 
ther ol all the litle paze learning J haue, Sp: Iohn Cheke. 

The true difference of Authozs is beſt knowne , per di- 

erſa genera diced; that eucry one bſed. And therfoze here I 

will deuide genus dicendi, not into theſe thaw , Terre, me- 
diocre, & grande, but as the matter ot euerx Authozrequi 
reth, as 

[ Poeticum. 
16 Hiſtoricum, 
OT. Philoſophicuus. 
Qratorimm. 


Theſe differ one from an other, in choice of wopdves, 
in framing of ſentences , in handling of Argumentes, and 


le of right fozme figure, and number, pꝛoper andfittefoz 
eue⸗ 
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And here, whoſoeuer hath berne viligontt to reade adui- 
edly ouer, Terence, Seneca, Virgil, Horace, oz eis Ariſto- 
phanys, Sophocles, Homer, and Pindar , and hall dylp⸗ 
- gently marke the difference they vle, in-p:opyiety! of wo2ds 

in foꝛme of ſentence-, hanvlyng of the: matter, he hall 
eaſelpe perceiue what is fitte , and decorum in auer one to 
the true vſe of perfite Imitation. When M. Watſon in S. 
Johns Colledge at Cambzige w2ot his ercellent Tragedy 

of Abſalon, M. Cheke, he and J,fo2 that part of true Junta 
tion, had manp pleaſaunt talkes togither, in comparing the 
pꝛecepts of Ariſtotle and Horace de Arte poetica, with the 
examples of Euripides Sophocles, and Seneca, Fewe men, 

. . in waiting of Tragedies in our dayes haue ſhotte at thys 


marke, Some in England, moe in France, Germanie, and 


Italie, alſo haue waitten Tragedies in our teme: of the 
which, not one J am ſure is able to abide the trewe touche 
of Ariſtotles pꝛeceptes, and Euripides examples, ſaue ones 
lptwo, that euer J faw , M. Watlons Abſalon, and Geo- 
ius Buckananus Iephthe, One man in Cambzaidge , well 
liked ol many, bat belt liked of himſelfe, was many times 
bold and buly to bzing matters vpon ſtages, which he cal- 
led Tragedies. In one, whereby he loked to wynne hys 
lpurres, and whereat many ignoꝛant fello wes faſt clapped 
their handes he began the Protaſi 75s With 7rocheys Octona- 
7 which kinde of verſe , as it is but ſeldome and rare in 
Tragedirs, ſo is it neuer vſed, ſaue onely in Eyitaſ. when 
the Tragedy is hyeſt and hottelt „ a:3d fall ofgreareft trou⸗ 
*bles . J remember fall well what MAW otfon mereip lapd 
vnto ine ol his blindnelſe and botoneNe in that veyaife al 
N. i. though 


deuerie n ee 
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though ofherwiſe,there palled much frendſhip betwene th# 
M.Watſon hadanother maner of care of perfection, witha 
feare and reucrence of the judgement of the beſt learned: 
Who to this day would neuer ſuffer , yet his Abſalon to go 
abꝛoade, and that onelye, becauſe , i locit paribus, Auape- 
ſtus is twiſe 02 thꝛiſe vſed in ſtide of lambus. A ſmall fault, 
t ſuch a ene, as perchance would neuer be marked, no nei⸗ 
ther in Italie noz France. This J wꝛite, not ſo muche, to 
note the firſt, oꝛ pꝛayſe the laſt, as to leaue in memozy of 
waiting,fo2 good example to poſteritie, what perfection, in 
any tyme, was moſt diligently ſought fo2 in like maner in 
all kinde of learning, in that moſt wozthye Colledge of 9, 
Johns in Cambzidge. 


Diæis. 
Hitkori cum in Aunales. : 
| Commentarios. 
Iuſtam Hictoriam. 


| Fo; what pꝛopꝛietie in woꝛdes, ſimplicitie in ſenfen- 

ces,playneſſe and light, is cumelye fo; theſe kyndes, Cz- 
ſar and Leuic,foz the two laſt,are perfife examples of Jmi- 
tation: And foz two firlt,the oloe paternes be loſt , and as 
fo2 ſome that be pꝛeſent and of late tyme, they be fitter tobe 
read once foz ſome pleaſure , then oft to be peruſed, foz any 
good Imitation of them, 


[in Sermon#, dg officia Cic. &. Eth Ariſt. 
Philoſophicũ ind 
1 


As, the Dialoges ot Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero: of 
which kinde of learning. and right Imitation therof, Cæro- 
ls Sigonius hath waitten of late, both learnedl pe and elo- 
quentlye : but beſt of all my frende Joan. Sturmius, in his 
Commentaries vpon Corgias Platonis, which booke J =_ 


on” = kk oa ak -, aw. Bd 


wy 
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in wzityag,andisnot pet let out in Pꝛint. 


hoe Humile. 

Oratorium in < Meajocre. 
Sublime. 

Examples of theſe the, in the Greke tong, be plentiful 
and perfite as Lycias, Iſocrates, and Demoſthenes, and all 
the, in onelie Demoſthenes: in diuerſe oꝛations as contra 
Olimpiodorum, in Leptinem, & pro Cteſſphonte. And true it is, 
that Hermogenes wztteth of Demoſthenes, that all foz- 
mes of Eloquence be perfite in him, In Ciceroes Oꝛations 
Medium & ſublime be molt excellently handled, but Hu- 
mile in his D2ations is ſeldome ſene pet neuertheteſſe in o⸗ 
ther bokes,as in ſome part of his offices, ę ſpecially i Par- 
titionibus, he is comparable in hoc humili c diſciplinabili ge- 
nere, euen with the belt that euer w2ote in Greke . But ot 
Cicero moꝛe fullie in fitter place. And thus, the trew diffe⸗ 
rence of tiles, in euery Authoꝛ, and euerie kinde of lear⸗ 
ning may eaſely be knowne by this diuiſion, 1 


} Pocticum. 
„ Hiſtoricum. 
* Cena: Philoſophicum, 


Oratorium. | 


* Which J thought in this place ts touchonely, not to 
pꝛoſecute at large, betauſe, Ooꝭ willing, in the Latin tong 
A uill fallie handle it, in my bake de Iuutatione. 

Now, to touch moze particularly, which of thoſe Au⸗ 
tho:s, that be now moſt commonly in mens handes, wpll- 
ſoon affourd pou ſome pece of Eloquence, and what maner 
a piece of eloquente, and what is fo be liked and folowed, 
and what is ta be milked and eſchewed in them: and howe 
ſome agapne will furniſh you fully withall, rightly , and 
wiſely conſidered , ſomewhat J will weite as I haue heard 
Sy lohn Cheke many tymes ſap, | 

Riv | The 
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The Latin fonng; toncerning any part of purenete of 
if, from the ſpꝛing, to the decay of th ſame, did not endure 
much longer, then is the life of a well aged man,fcarſe one 
hundꝛed peares from the tyme of the laſt Sci pio Affricanus 
and Llius, ta the Empire of Agultus. And it is notable 
that YVelleins Paterculus waiteth of Tull1c,how that t the per⸗ 
fection ofeloquence did ſa remayne onely in him and in hrs; 
time, as befoꝛe him, were few,wbich might much delight a 
man, oꝛ after him anp, woꝛthy admiration, but ſuch as Tul 
lie might haue ſcene, and ſuch as might haue ſene Tullie, 
And gad cauſe Why:foz no perfection is durable, Eucreaſe 
bath a time.: decay like wile, but all perfect. ripenes remai⸗ 
neth but a momitt: as is plainiy ſeone in fruits plummes x 
cherries:but moꝛe ſenſibly in flowers as Roſes 4 ſuch. lpke: - 
and yet as truetpin all great matters. Fo2 what natu- 
rally. can go no hier, muſt naturally yeld 4 ſtoupe againe. 

Ol this ſhozt time of any pureneſſe of the Latine toung. 
fo2 the firlt foꝛtie vears of it, and all the tyme befoze, we 
haue no peece of learning lefte , ſaue Plautus and Terence, 
with a litle rude vnperũt pamllet of the elder Cato. And as 
foz Plautus, ercept the ſcholemaſter be able to make wiſe 
and ware chopſe, firſt in pꝛopertp of woꝛdes „then in fra⸗ 
ming of Phꝛaſes and ſentences, and chiefly in choyſe of ho⸗ 
neſty ol matter, your ſcholer were better ta play, thẽ learn 
all that is in him. But ſurely, if iudgement koꝛ the toung, 
and direction fo2 the maners, be wifely ioyned with the di⸗ 
ligent reading ol Plautus, then trewly Plautus; foz that 
purenes ol the Latin tong in Rome ; when Nome did moll 
floziſh in welt doing, and ſo thereby, in well ſpea ing alſo, 
is ſuch a plentifut{ ſtoꝛehouſt, ſoꝛ common cloquence, in 
meane matters, and all pꝛiuate mens affapꝛes, as the Las 
fin tong, foꝛ that refpec, hath not the like agayne. When 
J remember the woꝛthy tyme of Rome „ wherein Plautus 
did liue, I muſt needes honour the talke of that time, which 
we ſe blautus doth ve. 

Terence is alſo à ſtoꝛe g ouſe of the ſame tong, foꝛ an o⸗ 
ther 
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ther tyme. following ſone after, z although he be not ſo full 
t pleatifull as Plautus is, fo2 multitude of matters,+ diuer⸗ 
litte-of; woꝛdes vet his wo2des, be cyoſen fo purely , placed 
ſo oꝛderly and al his tuffe ſo netely packed vp, and wittely 
compaſſed ineuery place, as, by all wiſe mens iudgement, 
hee is counted the cynninger. wozkeman : and to haue his 
ſhop ;fop the rowme that ig n it, moʒe finely appointed, and 
trimlier oꝛdered, then Plautus ts, 

The thingeschicfly, both in Plautus and Terence, are 
fo be ſpectally conſidered. The matter, the vtterance, the 
woꝛdes, the meter. The matter in both, is altogither with 
in the compalie of the meaneſt mens maners, and doth nat 
ſtretch to any thing of any great weight at al, but ſtandeth 
chiefly in vttering the thonghtes and conditions of bard. 
fathers , foliſh mothers , vnth2ifty young men, crafty ſer⸗ 
uantes, ſotle bawdes , and wilye harlots, and ſo is much 
ſpent, in finding out fine fetches, and packing vp pelting 
matters, ſuch as in London commonly cane to the hearing 
of the Paiſters of Bꝛide well. Here is baſe uffe foz that 
ſcholer, that ſhould become hereafter either a god miniſter 
in Religion, oꝛ a Ciuill Jentleman in ſeruice of his Pꝛince 
and Tontry: except the pꝛeacher do know ſuch matters ta 
confute them, when 1gnozaunce ſurely in all ſuch thinges 
were better foꝛ a Cidiil Jentieman, then knowledge. And 

thus, foʒ matter both Plautus and Terence, bee like meane 
painters , that wozke by haifes , and be cunning onely, in 
waking the woꝛſt part of the picture. as it one were ſkilfull 
in painting the bodye of a naked perſon, from the nauell 
downeward,but nothing elte, 

Foz woꝛd and ſpeach, blautus is moꝛe plentifull, and 
Terence moze pure and pꝛoper: And foꝛ one reſpect, Je- 
rence is to bee embꝛaced aboue all that euer wꝛote in his 
kinde ot argument: Becauſe it is well knowen, by good re⸗ 
toꝛde of learning, and that by Ciceroes owne witnes, that 
ſome Tomdeies bearing Terence name, were wꝛitten by 
wozthy Scipio and wiſe Lzl:us, and namely, » Heautor;] 
N. ili. Adcl- 
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Adelphi. And therefoze asoft as Jreade thoſe Comedies, 
ſo oft doth ſound in myne care, the pure fine talke of Reme 


which was vſed by the floure cf the woꝛthieſt nobilitie that 
euer Nome bꝛed. Let tte wiſeſt man and beſt learned that 
liueth read aduiſedly ouer , the firſt ſcene of Heauton, and 
the firſt ſcene of Adelphi, and let him conũideratety indge 
whether it is the talke of a ſeruile ſtranger boꝛne, oꝛ rather 
euen that milde and eloquent wiſe ſpeach, which Cicero in 
Brutus doth ſo linely expꝛeſſe in Lelius. And yet nenerth<- 


leſſe, in ali this good pꝛopꝛiety of woꝛdes, and pureneſſe of 


phꝛaſes which be in Terence, ye muit not follow him at- 
wapes in placing ot them, becauſe ofthe meter ſake, ſome 
woꝛdes in him, fometyme be dꝛiuen aw2ye, which require 
a ſtraighter placing in plapne pꝛoſe, if ve will foꝛme, as 4 
woulde pe ſhould doe, pour ſpeach and wꝛiting, to that excel⸗ 
lent perfitneſſe , which was onely in Tullic , oz onelp in 
Tullicstyme. | 

The mieter and berfe of Plautus and Terence be very 
meane, and not to be fotowed : which is not their rep:cch, 


but the fault ofthe tyme , wherein they w2ote , when no 


kinde of Poetry, in the Latin tong, was b2ought to per- 
fection, as doth well appeare in the fragmentes ol Ennius, 
Cerilius, and others, and euidentip in Plautus g Terence, 
ik theſe in Latin be compared with right ſkilt , with Homer 
Euripides, Ariſtophanes, and other in Greeke of like ſoꝛt, 
Cicero himſelfe doth complayne of this vnperfitnes , but 
moꝛe plainly.Quintillian,ſaying , in Comedia maxime clau- 
dicamm , et vix leuem conſequimur vmbram © and molt ears 


neſtlp of all Horace ia arte Poetica, which he doth namely 


propter carmen Iambicum 5 and rekerreth all gay ſtudentes 
herein to the Imitation ot the Greeke tong, ſaping. 
Exemplaria Græca 
nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 


This matter maketh me gladly remember, my ſ\vefe 
tyme ſpent at Cambzidge , and the pleaſant talke _ I 
F a 


rr 


LIMI 
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bad olt with M. Cheke, and Mi. Watſon, of this faulte , nok 

anelp in the old Latin Poets, buf alſo in our new Engliſh 
Rymers at this dax. They wiſhed as Virgil and Horace 
were not wedded to follow huts of fozmer fathers (a 
ſhzewd mariage in greater matters) but by right Imitation 
of the prfite Greciãs, had bꝛought Poetrie to perfitneſſe al⸗ 

ſo in the Latin tong, that we Englichmen likewiſe woulde 
acknowledge and vnderſtand rightfully our rude beggerly 
ryming, bꝛought firſt into Italie by Gothes and Hunnes, 
when all god verſes x all good learning toe, were deſtroyd 
by them:and after caried into Fraunce and Germany: and 
at laſt receiued into Englande by men of excellent wit in 
deede, but of ſmall learning, and leſſe iudgement in that 
behalfe. 

But noto, when men know the difference , and haue 
the examples, both of the beſt, and of the woꝛſt, ſurely, to 
follow rather the Gothes in Kyming, than the Greekesin 
trew verſifying, were euen to eate akoꝛnes with ſwine, 
when we map freely eate wheate bzead amonges men. In 
derde, Chauſer, Th. Norton, of Bziffow , my I. of Surrey 
M. Wiat, Th. Phaer, and other Jentlmen, in tranſlating 
Ouide, Palingenius, and Seneca, haue gone as farre to 
theyꝛ greate pꝛayſe, as the coppy they followed could carry 
them, but, if ſuch good wittes: and foꝛward dilligence, had 
bene directeo to follow the beſt examples, & not haue bene 
tarped by tyme and cuſtome, to content themſelues with 
that barbarous and rude Ryming „ amongeft their other 
wozthy pꝛayſes, which they haue iuſtly deſerued, this had 
not bene the leaſt, to be counted amongeſt men ol learning 
and (kill, moꝛe like vnto the Grectans , then vnto the Gos 
thians, in handling of their verſe. 

In deede, our Engliſh tong, hauing in vſe chiefly, woꝛdes 
of one ſyllable which commonly be long, doth not well re⸗ 
teue the nature of Carmen Heroicum, betauſe dactylus, the ap 
teſt fot foz that verſe containing one long, and two ſhoꝛt, is 
ſeldome therefoze lounde in Engliſhe: and doth alſo rather. 

N.iiii. tum- 
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tumble than mand vpon Hu dnaſilables. Qui Gens in hys 
learned Chapter de Compo ſi ctione, geueth this leſſon dee 
ua ſyllabis, befoꝛe me: and in the ſame place doth iuſtlye in⸗ 
ney agayuft all Nyming, that if there be an, who be angry 
with me fo2 miſlpking of Ryming may be angry foꝛ com⸗ 
pany toe, with Quinullian alſo, fo; the ſame thing: And vet 
Quintillian had not ſo iuſt cauſe to millike of it then, as me 
haue at this day. | 
And althoughe armen Exametrum doth rather trotte 
and hoble, then runne ſmoothly in our Engliſh toung pet 4 
am ſure our Engliſh tong wil receine men Iambicum ag 
naturallpe, as epther Grcke o Latin . But foꝛ ignoꝛaunce, 
men can not like, e foꝛ idlenes me wil not laboꝛ, to come to 
any perfitenes at all. oz, as the woꝛthie Poetes in Athens 
and Rome, were mozc carefull to ſatiſfp the iudgement of 
one learned, then raſh in pleaſing the humo2 ofa rude mul⸗ 
titude euen ſo if men in England now, had the like reue⸗ 
rend regard to learning ſkill and iudgement, and durſt not 
pꝛeſume to w2ite;except they came with the like learning, 
and alſo dyd vſe like diligence, in ſearching out, not onely 
iuſt meaſure in euery meter, as euerꝝ ignoꝛãt perſon may 
eaſely doe, but alſo true quantity in euerp fote and ſillable, 
as onelpe the learned ſhalbe able to doe, and as the Grekes 
and Romanes were wont to doe: ſurely then raſh ignoꝛant 
beads, which now can eaſilp recken vp foureten ſillables, : 
eaſely ſtumble on enery Kyme , eyther durſt not, foꝛ lack 
ol ſuch learning: oꝛ els would nat in auoiding ſuch labour, 
be ſo buſie, as euerp where they be: and ſhoppes in London 
ould not be ſo full of lewd and rude rymes, as commonly 
they are. But now, the rypeſt of tong , be redꝛeſt to wz2:te: 
And many daylpin ſetting out bokes and ballettes make 
great ſhow of bloſſomes and buddes , in whom is neither, 
rote of learning, noꝛ fruite of wiſedome at all. Some that 
make Chaucer in Engliſh and ?errarch in Italian, thepz 
Odds in verſes, and yet be not able to make true difference, 
hat is a fault, and what is a iuſt pꝛaeſe, in theſe two woꝛ⸗ 
| thie 
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thie wittes, willmmchmiſltkethiamy:waiting. But fuch: 
men be cuen like follolyergo? Changer and Fetrarke, ag! 
one here in England did follow Oy; Tho. More; who, being 
moſt vnlitke vnto him, in wit and learning, neuortheles in 
wearing bis gowne-awzy vpon the one thoulder , as Sir. 
_— was wont to doe, would neeves be counted like 
bntq hum. +8 CUIST eee! W E. 
This milliking of NRiming, beginneth not now of ans: 
newfaglefingularitte , but hath bene long mill iked ol ma⸗ 
ny. and that of men of greateſt learning, and dæpeit indge- 
met, And ſuch that defend it, ds ſo, either feꝛ lacke of knows, 
ledge what is beſt oz eis ot very enuis , that any ſhouly pers: 
foame that in learning whereunto they, as J ſaydbefoze, 
either foꝛ ignoꝛance, can not, oz foz idlenas will not; laboʒ 
foattayne vnto. 5 35 32 
And you that pzayſe this Ryming , becauſe ye neither 
havereaſon,why to like it. noꝛ can ſhew learning to defend 
it, vet J will helpe vou, with the authoꝛitie of the oldeſt and 
learnedſt time. Jn Grece, whenPoetrie was eucn at the 
hieſt pitch of perfectnes,one SimmiasKhodias of à certaine 
ſingularitie wꝛote a bokę in riming Greke verſes, naming 
it ber, conteining the fable, how lupite r in likencſſe of a 
ſwan gat that egge vpon Leda, whercofcame Caſtor Pol- 
lox t faire Helena. his bote was ſa liked, that it had ewe 
ts read it, but none to follow it: ut was pꝛeſently contem- 
ned:and ſone after both Authoꝛ and bwke, ſo feꝛgotten by 
men, and conſumed oy time, as ſcarſe the name of either is 
kept in memoꝛie oflearning : And the like folly was neuer 
folowed ol any many hundꝛed peares after vntill ß Hunnes 
and Gothians,and other barbarous nations, of ignoꝛ aunce 


and rude ſingularitie, did reuiue the ſame felꝛe agapne, The Earte 
The noble Lozd Th. Carle of Surrey, firſt of all Eng- A Surrey. 
lich men, in trallating the fourth boke of Vrgill: and Con- Paiz. 


ſaluo Periz that ercellent learned man, and Secretarie to 

king Philip of Spayne, in tranſiating the Viidegof tiamer 

out of Greke into pany, name both by god iudgement as 
. tops 


Seneſe, 
Felice, 
Fiplincci, 
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nopded the fault of Ryming, pet neither of them hathfully 
ditto perfitte and frew verſifying. In dird, they obſerue iuſt 
number, and euen fete: but hers is the falt, that their fete, 


be ſtete without ioyntes, that᷑ is fo ſay, not diſtinct by trew 


quãtitie of fillables: And ſo, ſuch fits, be hut henũùmed feet, 
and be euẽ as vnlit foꝛ a verſe to turns and runne roundiye 


withall. as feete of bꝛaſſe oz wood bee vnwildie to goe well 


withall. And as a foot of wood, is a plain ſhet of a manifeſt 
maime, euẽ ſo fete, in our Enghth verlifiyng, without qui- 
kitte and ioyntes, be fure ſignes, that the verſe is eyther 
boꝛne defo2med , vnnaturall o2 lame, and ſo very vnſem⸗ 
lie to ln vpon, extept to men that bs gogle etedtheſelues, 
The ſpying of this fault now is not the turioſity of 
Enigliſh eyes, buteuenthe good indgement alſo of the belt 
that wꝛite in theſe dayes in Italie: and namely of that woꝛ⸗ 
thy Seneſe, Felice, Figlincci,who wziting vpon Ariſtotles E- 
thickes ſo excellentlye in Italian, as neuer did yet any one 
in mine opinion ether in Greeke oz Larin, amõgeſt other 
thinges doth moſt earneſtiye inuey agaynſt the rude ry - 
ming of verſes in that tong. And whanſoeuer he expꝛeſleth 
Ariſtotles pzeceptes, with any example, out of Homer oz 
Euripides, he franſjateth them, not after the Rymes of Pe- 
trarke, but info ſuch kinde ol perfite verſe, with like fete 
and quantitie of ſtllables, as hee found them befoze in the 
Greeke tonge:erbozting earneſtly all the Italian nation to 
leaue ot their rude barbarouſneſſe in ryming, and follow 
diligently the excellent Greeke & Latin examples, in true 
berfifipng, 

And you, that bee able ts vnderſtand no moꝛe, than ye 
finde in the Italian tonge: and neuer went farder then the 
ſchole of Petrarke and Arioſtus abzoad, oz els of Chaucer 
at home, though von haue pleaſure fo wander blindlie ſtill 
in youre fonle wong way, enuie not others, that ſteke, as 
wile men haue done befoze them, the fayze# and righteff 
way: oꝛ eis beſtde the iuſt repꝛoch ol malice, wiſe men ſhall 
trewlie indge, that ou do ſe, as I haue ſapd and ſap vet a- 
gain 
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gayne vnt o vou, becauſe either foz idlenes ye wil not oz fo; 
ignozaunce ve can not, come by no better vour ſeiſe. 
And therefo2e euen as Virgill and Horace deſerue mol 
wozthy pꝛayſe, that they ſpying the bnperfeanes in, Ennius 
and Plaucus , by true Imitation of Homer and Euripides, 
b:ought Poetrie to the ſame perfectnesin Latin, as it was 
in Greeke,enen ſo thoſe, that by the ſame way would bene⸗ 
fite their tong and countrie,deſcrue rather thikes then dil⸗ 
pꝛayſe in that bchalfe. | 
And J reiopte, that euen pooze England pzenented Tra- 
— firlt in fpying out, then in ſeeking to amend this fault 
And dere, ſoꝛ my pleaſure J purpoſe a litle by the way, 
to play and ſnoꝛt with my Maiſter Tullie:from whom com 
mon'y Jam neuer wont to diffent . He hunſfelfe fo2 this 
point of learning, in his verſes doth halt a litle by his leaue. 
Pe could not deny it, if he were atiue,noz thoſe defend him 
now that lone him beſt. This fault J lap to his charge: be- 


cauſe once it pleaſed him, though ſomewhat merely, yet-8- Tullies;jfap 
uernncarteſly,toraile vpon pooꝛe England, obiecting both ing _— 
ertreme beggery, and mere barbarouſnes vnto it, waiting T Nen 

thus vnto his frend Atticus: There is not one ſeruple of L.A. Ep. 16. 


ſiluer in that whole Jfte , o2 any one that knoweth either 
learning oꝛ letter. | 

But now maiſter Cicero, bleſſed be God, and his ſonne 
JeſuiChait, whom vou neuer knew, except it were as it is 
pleaſed him to lighten you by ſome ſhavow as couertly in 


one place ve cõfeſle ſaying: V eritatin tantum vmbrã conſecta Offic. 


mur, às your Pailter Plato did befoze you: bleſſed be god 4 
ſap, that firtene hundꝛed yeare after pou were dead c gone 
it may tre wl de ſayd, that foʒ ſiluer, there is moꝛe cumiꝑ 
plate in ons Citie of England, then is in foure of the pꝛou⸗ 
deſt Cities in all Italie, and take Rome lo one of them, 
And fo2 learning, deſide the knowledge of all learned tongs 
and liberaltſciences,cue your owne bookes Cicero, be as 
well read and your excellent eloquence is as wel liked and 
Su. toued, 


Tbe ſecona broke teaching 
foued,and as frewlie followed Engtand at this day as if 
is now oz euer was, ſente wur otons tynie, in any plate vt 
Italie, eithet᷑ at Arpiniim, where pee were boꝛne, v3 els at 
Rome where ye were bzought vp. Anda litle to baag with 
vou Cicero, where you pour ſelfe , by pour leaue, halted in 
ſome poynt of learnintz in pour vwne kong, many in Eng⸗ 
tand at this day goe Sratght vp, both in true full, and right 
doing therein. 261 „I. 19 U2 

This J wzite , not to repꝛebeno Tullie g whom, aboue 
all other, J like and lone beſt; but to excuſe Terence „ be⸗ 
cauſe in his tyme, and a god while after Poetrie, was ne- 
ner perfited i in Latin, vntill by true Imitation of the Grect- 
ans, it was at length bꝛought to perfection: And alſd there⸗ 
by fo exhoꝛte the goodly wittes of England, which apte by 
nafure,+ willing by deſire,geue thẽſelues to Poetrie, that 
they rightly vnderſtanding the barbarous bringing in of 


Nimes, would labozas Virgil and Horace did in Latine, 


to make perfit alſo this pointe oflearning 5 in out Englify 


; « tong. i I 
| And thus much foz Plautus and Terence] fo2 matter, 


tong, and merter, what is to bee folowed and what to ber 
eſchewed in them. 

Alter Plautus and Terence, no waiting remapneth vn⸗ 
fill Tullies tyme.except a few ſhoꝛt fragmentes of L Craſ- 
{us excellent wit, here and there recited of Cicero fog ex⸗ 
ample (ſake , „whereby the louerts ot learning may the moꝛe 
lament the lolle of ſuch a woꝛthie witte. 

And although the Latin tong did faire blome and blol · 
ſome in L. Craſſus, and M. Antonius, pet in Tullies tyme 
onel p, and in Tullic himſelfe chiefly, was theLatin tongue 
fullie ripe, and growen to the hieſt pitch of all perfection. 

And pet in the ſame time, it began to fade and ſtoupe, 
as Tullic himſelte, in Brutus 4 ( laris Oratoribus, with wir⸗ 
ping woꝛdes doth witnelle, 

And becauſe ammõgeſt them ol that time, there was ſom e 
dicerence, gad reaſon is, that of — ok that time, — 
ee 
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_— choice allo. And pet let the beit Gicetdich 
in — lie redde Tullies familier epiſtles aduiſedly ouer and 
A beleæue he ſhall finde ſmall differente, foꝛ the Latin tong, 
either in p26p2iety of woꝛds 02 framing of the ſtile, bet wirt 
Tullie, and thoſe that weite vnto him An fer. Solpittus, A. 


and diuerſe other: read the epiſtlec k. Plancust in x. Lib, 

and foꝛ an aſſap, that Epillle namely to p Cofl, and whole 
Senate, the eight Epiſtle in number, and what could be, 
either moꝛe eloquentlie, o: moꝛe wiſelte wzitten pen by 
Tullic himſelfe, a man map iuſtiy doubt. Theſe men and 
Tullie lined alt tn one fyme, were like in anthozitie not 
vnlike in learning and ſtudp, which might be iuſt cauſes ot 
this their cqualitic in wiitingAndyetCurely; they neycher 
were in derd, oꝛ pet were counted in mens opinions, equatl 
with Tullie in that faculty , And how is the differente hid 
in his Epiſtles: berelie as the cunning ot an expert Sea 
man, in faire calme freſh Riuer, doth litle differ from the 
ding dla meatier wozkeman therein, euen bo; in the ſhoꝛt 
tut of a pꝛiuate letter, where / matter is commun, woꝛdes 
kalle; and oder not much viuerſe, amal ſhem as ditkerence 
tan appeare· But Where Tull:c doth ſette vp his ſaple elo- 
quence, in ſome bꝛoad deep Argument, carped with ful tyde 
and winde, ol his witfe and learning, all other may rather 

ffand and koke after him, then g pe to ouertake him, what 

tourſe ſoeuer hes holde either in fayze oz fonle · Foure men 

enely when the Latin tong was full ripe, be left vnto bs, 

who in that time did floꝛiſh, and did leaue to poſteritie, the 


kruite ot their witte and learning: Varro, Saluſt,Cæſar ig 


Ciceto Then J ſay, theſe ſoure dne æm nut ignos ant. 
that even in rde kame tyme, muſt excetient Naet es „deſen⸗ 
uing well orthe Latin tant ag Luctetius, Cntellus, Vir 
gill and Horace, did wꝛite: But, becauſe, in this littie boks 
3 purpoſe to teach a vong ſchoter, fo goe, not todaunce:to 

ſpeake;notto ſing, — es in dd, namelie Epicy 
and Lytici,asthe ime art 

iii. 


Cec inna, M. Cælius, M. et D. Bruti, A HH, LuPtakicus, 155 — 


ww. 


Varro. 


De Rep, 
Ruſtica, 
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but Orateres and Hi#orici, he thoſe cumlis goers, and faire 
-and wiſe ſnpeakers, of whom J with my ſchaler to wapte 
vpan firſt, and after in good oaver and in dew tyme, ſo be 
bought foꝛth, to the ſinging and dauncing ſchole: And foz 
this conſideration, do meane thels foure, to bee the onelp 
1 ol that tyme. 


Varro. 


Varro, in his bokes de lingua latina, et "WY as theſe 
be left mangled and patched vnts vs, doth not enter ther in 
to any great depth ot eloquence,but as one caried in a ſmall 
low veffelt dim ſe lle very nie the common ſhoze not much 
vnlike the fiſher men al Nye, Hering men of Yarmouth, 
Who deſerue by canmon mens opinion, ſmal cominenda⸗ 
tion, foꝛ any cunning ſayling at al, pet neuertheles in thoſe 
bokes of Varro god and neceſſarye ſtuffe, fo2 that meane 
binde of Argument. > is very well and learnedly gathered 
togither. 

-Pisbakes of Pulbanday are much tobe regarded „ and 
diligentl yto be read; nat onely fo2 the pꝛopꝛietie, but alſo 
foz the plentie of good woꝛdes, in all contrey and huſband⸗ 
mens aſmapzes, which can not be had by ſo good authozitie 
ont ofiany other Authaur, either of ſo good a tyme oz of ſo 
great learning as ont of Vam q. And pet becauſe, he was 
foureſcoze prare old, when be w2ote theſe bookes, the foꝛme 
of hits ſtyle there compared with Tullics waiting , is but 
tuen thetalke of a ſpent old man: whoſe wozdes common- 
ty fallout of his mouth, though very wiſely, vet hardly and 
toldly, andmoze heanety alſo, then ſome eares can well 
beare;exceptonetyfoz age, and authoꝛities fake, and per- 
ehance, in a rue contreꝝ argument. of purpoſe and iudge- 
ment, he rather bled the lpeachof tus counf rp, then talks 
ofthe Citiee. 

And ſo, ſo mat ter ſade his woꝛdes ſometime, ber fome- 
what rade um by the imitation of the elder Cato, glde and 


cut at blend deins dave ſlept in ge, by negligence ſome 
oꝛdes 


1 


Eo, 
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woꝛdes doe ſo eſtape fall frõ him in thoſe bokes, as be net 
woꝛththe taking vp, be him, that is tarefull toſpealte 02 


wꝛite trew Latin, as that ſentence in him, Ryman, in pace Cn. 
A ruſticit alebuntur, et in bello ab his tue bantur. A god ſtudent 


mult be therefoze carefull and diligent, to read wilh iudge⸗ 
ment ouer euen thoſe Attho:s, which did weite in the moſt 
perfite time, and let him not de affrays to try them, both in 
p2op2iety of woꝛds, and fozme of te; by the touch tone of 
Cæſar and Cicero, whole purity was nenerfoyled; no not 
bythe ſentence of thoſe, that loued them we k. 


All louers ot learning map ſoꝛe lament the lolle of thoſe The loue of 
babes of Varo, which her ozote in hes young and /lulty Uarroes 


peares, with god leyſure; and great learning of all parts o. 
Phptofophp:of the goodlisſł argtmentes, pertytiing both 
to the common wealth, and pꝛinate lite of man, as di Ratio- 
ne ſtudy, et educandis liberis, Which Vale is oft retited, and 
much p2ayled,in the fragmentes of No»i#s,cuentd2 autho⸗ 
ritie ſake . Ye w2ote molt diligently and largely, alſo the 
whole hiſtoꝛpe of the ſtafe of Rome : the miſteries of their 
whote Religion: their lawes, cuſfomes,anviqwnernement 
in peace: their maners , and whole dilciplins in war: And: 
this is not my goſfing , asons in diede that nener ſaw thole 
bekes,but euen, the very iudgement and playneteſtimony' | 
of Tullic humſeife, who knew and red thoſe bokes, in theſe. 
woꝛdes Ju atatem Patris: Tu de ſeriptioues torparum: Tu ſa 


In Acad. 


crorum, tu ſaurerdorum Jura Ju demo ſtirum, tus bellicans diſci- Queſt. 


plinam :Tu ſadem Regionem, locorum i tu onninum divinarunm 
bumanarumg, rerũ nomina genera officia, cauſas aperuiſti. &c. 
But this great loſſe of Varro, is a littie recumpenſed by 
the happe comming Dionyſiur Halicærnaſſaus to Rome in 
Auguſtus dapes: whogetting the poiloſiion a V arroslibzas 
ry, out of that treaſure honſe a dearniug. did leaue vnto vs 
ſame fruite of Varros wit and dillgente, J meane, his god⸗ 
ly bwkes d Auatiquitatibus Romanorum , Varro was ſo 
eftemedfs; his exrel ent lear xing, as Tullie himſelfe had a 
reuerenee ta his iudgement in all doubtes of learning. And 
S.iitt, An- 
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Cicad Att. & ffarpiut Triummir his nampn Ano, a . 


hom he liſted , when 


whahagpower to kill and banithe; 
ought in a ſchedule 


Varroshame amongeſt others was 


71255 pnta him to be noted ta death he tocke his penne and wꝛot 


* * 


Saluſt, 


os warrant ot ſauegarde withthrele. molt govly wozdes, 

Diuas Þ arp vin dodiſimus. In latter time, no man knew 
betfter,noz(iked noꝛ louey moze Varros learning, then did 
S Anguftincoas ſheꝝ doe well vnderſtãd, that haue diligẽt⸗ 
ty read quer his learned booke de Ciuitate Dei. Where he 
bath this moſtuotable.ſentce; When J ſee,how iuuch Var⸗ 


rote, A maruell much, that eugr hee had any leaſure to 
rend ben percsiue, how many thinges he redde, J 


. imaruell dais ante he had lealure to wzite. ce. 
6 Wes Tureln, if VMatros bookes; had rema Nan de 
ky.as p Gods pꝛouidence, the moſt part of Tullies did, then 
trewly the Latin tong might, _ made ** —— 
wildes nate. ad. 34 8221080121 0 
e e ko Tru 3 lee, Dy oh 
| Saft. is awiſe dn waiter;but he Lakers a 
learned Reader, and a right conũderer of him. Py dearc it 


v2 John krend and beſt Maiſter tbat euer Z had oz heard in learning 


— 


iudgement 


and coun⸗ 


yl. Chele ſuch a man, as if I ſhould line to ſe England 
bad the like agayne, I frare., I ſhauld liue over long, did 


Cctifag rea onto geue men leſfon fog Saluſt which, as I ſhall neuer faz 


ding ok 
Sa aſt; f 


get mp ſelte, ſo is it woꝛthy to bo remembꝛed of all theſe, 
that would come to perſit iudgeinent of the Latin tong. He 
lapd, that Salut, was not very fitte fo: pong men, to learne 
out uf him the puritie oł the Latin tong: becauſe, he was 
not the pureit in pꝛopꝛietꝑ of Woꝛds, noꝝ chopſeſt in aptnes 
of phlalea, uoꝛ the beſt in framing of ſentences: and there⸗ 
foꝛe is his waitingſaydhe , neither plapne fo2 the matter, 
no2 ſonſtble ſoꝛ menus vnderſtanding. And what is the c uſe 


thereof, Sir, quoth J: Uercly ſaped he, becauſe in Saluſt 
wꝛiting, is moze Arte then nature, and moze labour then 
Aute and in his labour alſo to much toyle, as it were, with 

r * +8 an 


an vncontented care to wꝛite better then he cotilde, a fault 
common to very many men . And therfoze he dothinof ex⸗ 
pꝛeſſe the matter liuely and naturally with common ſpech 
as pe ſee Xenophon doth in Greke, but it is caried and dꝛi⸗ 
uen koꝛth artificially, after to learned a ſozte , as Thucidi- 
des doth in his oꝛations. And how it commeth to paſſe, ſayd 
that Cæſar and Ciceroes falke, is ſo naturall e playne, 
and Saluſt his w2iting ſo artificiall + darke, when all they 
three lined in one time: J will freely tell you my fanſp here⸗ 
in, ſapd he: ſurely, Cæſar and Cicero, beſide a ſingular pꝛe⸗ 
rogatiue of naturall eloquence geuen vnto them by God, 
both two, by vle of life, were daply oꝛatours amongeſt the 
common people, and greateſt counſelloꝛs in the Senate 
houſe, and therfoꝛe gaue themſelues to vſe ſuch ſpeach, as 
the meanelt ſhould well vnderſtand, and the wiſeſt beſt al- 
low:following carefully that god counſell of Ariſtotle, /- 
querdum vt multi, ſapiendum vt pauci. Saluſt was no ſuche 
man neither foꝛ will to goodnes, noꝛ ſkill by learning: but 
ill geuen by nature, and made woꝛſe by bꝛinging vp, ſpent 
the moſt part of his pouthe very miſozderly in ryot, and le⸗ 
chery, in the company of ſuche, who, neuer gening theyz 
minde to honeſt doing, could neuer inure their tongue to 
wiſe ſpeaking. But at p laſt comming to better peares, and 
buying witte at the deareſt hand, that is by long experience 
ofthe hurt and ſhame that commeth of milchiefe,moued by 
the counſell of them that were wiſe, and carped by the ers 
ample of ſuch as were god, firſt fell to honeſty of iyfe , and 
after to the loue of ſtudy and learning: and ſo became ſo 
new a man, that Czfar being didatoꝛ, made him P2etozin 
Numidia where he abſent from his contrep, and not inured 
with the common talke of Rome, but ſhutte vp in his ſtudy 
and bent wholy to readyng, did weite the ſtoꝛy of the os 
manes. And foꝛ the better accõpliſhing of the ſame, he read 
Cato and Piſo in Latin foʒ gathering of matter and truth: 
and Thucidides in Oreeke , fozthe oꝛder of his ſloꝛve, and 
furniching ol his ſtple - Cato {as his tyme required) had 
p Tt, ; moze 
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Lib.$.cap.z. 


De ornata. 


The cauſe 
why Sa- 
!uſt is not 
like Tully. 
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moꝛe froth fo2 the matter, then eloquence foz the ſtyle , And 
ſo Saluſt, by gathering truth aut of Cato, ſmelleth much of 
the roughnes ok his ſtyle:euen as a man that eateth garlike 
foz helth, ſhal cary away with him the ſauioꝛ or it alſo, whe⸗ 
ther he will oz not. And pet the vſe of olde woꝛdes is not the 
greateſt cauſe of Saluſt his roughnes and darkneſſe: There 
be in Saluſt ſome old woꝛds in deed as parrare bellum, ducta- 
re exercitum. well noted by Quintilian, and very much miſ⸗ 
liked of him: and ſyplicium fb; ſupplicatio, a woꝛd ſmelling 
of an older ſtoꝛe, then the other two ſo milliked by Quint. 
And yet is that woꝛd alſo in Varro, ſpeaking of Oxen thus, 
bones ad vittimas faciunt, atq; ad Deorum ſupplicia anda few 
old wozdes moe. Read Saluſt and Tullie aduiſedlp together 
and in woꝛdes ye ſhall finde ſmale difference: yea Saluſt is 
moꝛe geuen to new woꝛdes, then to olde, though lome olde 
waiters ſap the contrarpe:as, Claritudo for Gloria e xacte foꝝ 
perfecte. Facundia foꝛ eloquentia . Theſe two laſt woꝛdes 
exafe and facundia nobo in euerp mans mouth, be neuer 
(as J doe remember) vſed of Tullic, and therefoꝛe J thinke 
they be not god. Fo2 ſurely Tullie ſpeaking euerp where ſo 
much of the matter cfeloquence , would not ſo preciſelye 
haue abſtapned from the woꝛd Facundia, if it had beene god: 
that is pꝛoper fo2 the tong, t common foꝛ mens vſe. could 
be long, in reciting many ſuch like, both olde E new woꝛdes 
in Saluſt: but in very deede neyther oldneſſe noꝛ newnes ol 
woꝛdes make the greateſt difference betwixt Saluſt and 
Tullie: but firſt ſtrange phꝛaſes made of god Latin woꝛds, 
but framed after the Greek tongue, which be neither choil⸗ 
ly boꝛowed of them, noꝛ pꝛoperly vſed by him: then, a hard 
compoſition and croked framing of his woz des and ſenten⸗ 
ces, as a man would ſap , Engliſh talke placed and framed 
outlandiſh like. . As fo2 example firſt in phꝛaſes, vimius & 
animus, bee two vied wozdes , homo nimius animi, is àn 
vnuled phꝛaſe. vu gus, & amat, & fieri, he as common and 
well knowen woꝛdes as may be in the Latin tonge , pet id 
quod vulgo amat fieri, foz ſolet fieri, is but a ſtrange and 5 
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Kit kinde of waiting. 1gevs & vires be pꝛoper woꝛdes, yet 
vir ingens virium is an vnpꝛoper kindoffpeaking:and ſo be 


likewiſe x 
575 conſilq. 


premptiſſimus Lelli. 
territus animi. 


and many ſuch like Phzaſes in Saluſt, bozowedas J ſapd 
not choicely out of Greeke,and vſed therfoꝛe vnpꝛoperly in 
Latin, Agayne , in whole ſentences, where the matter is 
good, the woꝛds pꝛoper and plaine, yet the ſenſe is hard and 
darke, and namely in his pzefaces and oꝛations, wherein he 
bſed moſt laboꝛ: which: fault is like wiſe in Thucidides in | | 
Orecke, of whom Saluſt hath taken the greateſt part of his 2 
darkeneſſe, Foz Thucydides likewiſe wꝛote his ſtozie , not 
at home in Greece, but abꝛoad in Italie, and therfoze ſmel⸗ 
leth of a certaine outlandiſh kinde of talke, ſtrange to them a | 
of Athens, and diuerſe from their waiting , that lived in K 
Athens and Greece , and wꝛot the ſame tyme that Thucy- 
dides did, as Lyſias, Xenophon , Plato, and Iſocrates, | 
the pureſt and playneſt wꝛiters, that euer wꝛote in any 
tong, and beſt examples foꝛ any man to follow whether he 
wzite, Latin, Italian, French, oꝛ Engliſhe. Thucydides, 
alſo ſemeth in his wꝛil ing, not ſo much benefifed by nature 
as holpen by Arte, and caried foꝛth by deſire, ſtudie, laboꝛ, 
toyle, and ouer great curioſitye : who ſpent xxvii. peares in { 
waiting his eight bokes of his hyſtoꝛp.Saluſt likewiſe w2ot 
out of his countrie, and followed the faulfes of Thuc. toe | 
much: and boꝛoweth of him ſome kind of w2iting which the | | 
Latin tong can not well beare , as Caſus nominat iuus in dis 
uerſe places a5ſo/ure poſitus, as in that place of Iugurtb, ſpea⸗ 
Ring de leptitanis, [tag, ab imparatore facile que petebant adep- 
ti, miſſæ ſunt 60 cohortes Ligurum quatuor. This thing in pars 
ticiples, vſed ſo oft in Thucydidrs , 4 other Greeke authozs 
toe, map better be boꝛne with all, but Saluſt vſeth the ſame 
moze ſtrangelie and boldlie, as in theſe woꝛdes, Multis ſibi 
T. ii. quiſque 
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qui i, imperium petentibus. J beleeue, the beſt Grammarion 
in England can ſcarſe geue a god rule, why uiſq; the no⸗ 
minatiue caſe, without any verbe, is ſo thꝛuſt vp amongſt 
ſo many oblique caſes, Some man perchance wil ſmile, and 
laugh to ſco2ne this my waiting, and call if idle curioſitte, 
thus to buſie my ſelfe in pickling about theſe ſmall poyntes 
ot Grammer: not fit foz my age, place, and calling, to trifle 
in: truſt that man, be he neuer lo great in authozity , ne⸗ 
uer ſo wiſe and learned, either by other mens iudgenitt, oz 
his owne opinion, will pet thinke, that he is not greater in 
England, then Tullic was at Kome, noꝛ pet wiler, noꝛ bet⸗ 
ter learned then Tullie was, himſelte, who at the pitch of 
thꝛeeſcoꝛe peares in the middeſt of the bꝛople betwixt Cæſar 
and Pompeie, when he knewe not , whether to ſend wife 


— 2 aſhamed to — at large, and learne 

Ad Art.1.7 glablpe of Atticus, a leſte pont of Grammer then theſe be, 
Piltola. 3. noted of me in Saluſt, as whether he ſhould wzite, 2d Pires 
ea, in Piræca, oꝛ, in Piræem, oꝛ, Pireum ſine Prepoſitione: And 

in thoſe heuie times, he was ſo carefull to know this ſmall 

point of Grammer, that he addeth theſe woꝛdes: 5: Hoc mihi 

Ar pe- ſolreris, magna me moleſtia liberaris. It Tull. ie, at 

that age, in that authoꝛitie, in that care fo2 his conntrey.in 

that Jeoperdye loꝛ himſelfe, and extreme neceſſity of his 

deareſt frendes, beeing alſo the Pꝛince of Eloquence him 

ſelfe, was not aſhamed to diſcend to theſe lowe pointes of 
Grammer in his owne naturall tong: what ſhould ſcholers 

doe, yea what ſhould any man doe, if he do thinke wel doing 

better then ill doing, and had rather ber perfece ,.than 

meane, ſure, then douvtful,tobe what he ſhould be in — 

not femme what he is not, in opinion. Me that maketh perfit 
nes in the Latin tong his marke, muſt come to it by choile, 


. certayn knowledge, 4 not fumble vpon it by chance ny 
doubt 
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doubtfull ignoꝛaunce: And the right ſteppes to reach vnto 
it, be theſe, linked thus oꝛderly togither, aptnes of nature, 
lone of learning, diligence in right oꝛder, conſtancy with 
pleaſant moderation, and alwayes to learne of them that 
be beſt, and ſo ſhall ye iudge as they that be wiſeſt, And 
theſe be thoſe rules, which woꝛthy Paiſter Cheke did im- 
part vnto me concerning Saluſt, and the right iudgement 
of the latin toung. 


Ceæſar. 


Cæſar foꝛ that litle of him, that is left vnto vs, is like the 
halle face of a Venus, the other part of the head being hid⸗ 
den, the body and the reit of the members vnbegon, vet fo 
excellently done by Appelles, as all men may ſtand ſtill to 
maſe and mule vpp on l; and ne gan Teppe fozth with any 
hope to perfoꝛme the like. 

His ſeuen bookeg. a: bei Helles nb th:& de bello ¶ iuili, 
be wꝛitten, ſo wiſely fo2 the matter „ ſo etoquently foꝛ the 
tong, that neither his greatelt enemies coufdruer find the 
leaſt note of parciality in him (a meruailous wiſedome ofa 
man, namely writing of his owne doinges) noꝛ vet the beſt 
iudgers of the Latin tong, noz the moſt enuious lookers 
vpon other mens wꝛitinges , can lap any other, but all 
thinges ve molt perkectly done by hym. 

Brutus, Caluus, and Calidias, who kounde faulte 
with Tullics fulnes in od2Jes and matter , and that 
rightiys , fo2 Tullie did otytonfeſlc it, and mend it, yet 
in Cæſar, they neither did, noꝛ coulde find the like, oz any 
other fault. 

And therefoꝛe thus tuff ly J may conclude of Cæſar, that 
where, in all other, the beſt that euer wꝛote, in any time,oz 
in any tong, Greeke oz Latine, J except neither Plato, De- 
moſthines, noꝛ Tullie, ſome faulte is iuſtiꝑ noted:in Cæſar 
onely,could neuer pet fault be found, 


T. üi. Pet 


bim, yet it is but in one member of eloquence,and 
that but ot one ſide neither, when we mult 
lok foꝛ that example to follow, which hatb 
a perfite head, a whole body foꝛ ward 
and backeward , armes, and 
legges, Thy all. 


